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The World is their Market 
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BRADFORD 


In 1800 Bradford had only one spinning mill. The 
city is now the centre of England’s thriving wool tex- 
tile industry. Woollens from Bradford — particularly 
its fine worsted suitings—are sought after by those who 
want the best in all parts of the world. But the people 
of Bradford know that now, more than ever, they are 
competing against the products of other countries, 
and that the demand for fine suitings like theirs must 
be kept alive. 

It’s the same in any industry. Making products for 
the world—even the best of their kind — is only half 
the job. You’ve got to show them, sell them — and sell 
them hard— wherever a market for them exists. Many 
manufacturers are doing this very successfully through 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


SELLING IN THE WORLD’S MARKET PLACES 

TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds two- 
and-a-quarter million copies. 93% of the readers of 
TIME hold influential positions in business, govern- 
ment and the professions. They look upon TIME no! 
only as the best means of keeping abreast of inter- 
national news, but as an introduction to the world's 
foremost companies and products. 

There are five separate editions of TIME* with the 
same editorial content. Onecirculates only inthe Unite:! 
States. The other four— the International Editions 
—are published simultaneously and read by importa" 
people in over 100 countries outside the U.S.A. Youca") 
buy advertising space in just the editions you wan|, 
covering the world markets which interest you most. 


Advertising in TIME sells around the world! 


td 
TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific 
TIME Latin American 
| TIME Canadian 
; TIME US. 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON, wi 


Televhone: GROSVENOR 4059 
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Due to the steadfast policy of keeping pace with technical progress and constantly improving 





i the basic principles of the Mannesmann brothers’ revolutionary invention of the seamless 


steel tube, Mannesmann pipes today enjoy a firmly established reputation 
‘a 


slip Se hs Sa aie 


throughout the world for dependability, safety, and economy. 
Whether it is a question of conveying gas, water, steam or 
oil, or providing service connections and plumbing 

c { systems, or whether long-distance transmission lines 

and penstocks - no matter how high the gradients - 
have to be constructed; Mannesmann tubes 
4 and pipes can be relied upon to meet 
t, 1 fully the severest requirements of 


any particular application. 


London Representatives: 
MANNEX (LONDON) LTD., 


66 Victoria Street, London, 5.W.1 
MANNESHANN EXPORT 


Telegraphic Address ¢ 


euBn Mannex London 








Telephone: ViCtoria 6565 


Containers i 
pressed in One Piece— 


— for Hygiene 


Warwick’s latest effort—the strongest and largest one- 
piece deep-drawn aluminium alloy rectangular container 
for the transport and storage of foodstuffs. 


The Warwick Production Co. Ltd.,a Member of the Almin Group of Companies, 
specialises in the production of Aluminium Containers and Food Equipment. 


ALMIN LIMITED 


FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS - Telephone FARNHAM COMMON 595 
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Your trip.to Australia and back will cost you less 
if you travel under the P & O special ‘ Boomerang’ plan. 


Reduced First Class Fares from £200 


Sailing outwards | Feb. to 31 May 1955 


Homewards | Sep. to 31 Dec. 1955 or 1956. 
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‘22 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 _ 





advertisements 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
‘lion sale. This means several million readers—responsive 
aud intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 





Write or call: 14/16 Cockspur St., London, $.W.1 WHI: 4444 


AVE: 8000 or local Travel Agents 


Glenfield Con sal 
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in Thermal Electric 


Power Stations 


Not the least important 
function in Thermal Electric Power 
Stations is the control of large 
volumes of water for condensing 
purposes, for the regulation of 
which “ Glenfield” Single Faced 
Sluices and other products are 
extensively used. 


Now you can have your own 


PERSONAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 
IN THE U.S.A. 


Successful American businessman (now retired) 
and associates, will serve your interests in the 
United States—save you time and costly travel, 
give you expert help on any ethical business or 
personal matter. 

STAFF SERVICES INCLUDE : 
Analysis of U.S. market for your 
product. Locating U.S. sources of 
supply. Securing legal advice and 
representation. 
— } and accounting. Obtaining 
= personnel. Credit reports. 
echnical investigations. Advertising 
and merchandising counsel—and many 
others. . 

All services performed faithfully and 
promptly by experienced personne! on sur- 
_prisingly low fee basis. . Business and financial 
reference. We invite your inquiry. 


C. J. LANDEN COMPANY, INC, 


8 Chestnut Pl., Jamaica Plain 30, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. 
CABLE LANDENCO, BOSTON 
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...it’s part of 


Britain’s progress, 


to which 


“ENGLISH ELECTRI 


contributes, athome 


and abroad 


The results of Britain’s mounting production are now to be 
felt and seen in every home and High Street. With our indus- 
trial output up 20% since 1949, we have goods in plenty of 
almost every kind. 
But this is only half the picture. Britain is producing more , 
for export, too. The value of our exports has risen by 42%, POWER FOR INDUSTRY. An ENGuisH ELectric POWER IN INDUSTRY. ENGuisH Execrnic 
since 1949—and Britain must export to live. 80,000-h.p. steam turbo-alternator in the Bir- motors drive a cold strip mill in a South Wales 
Production needs power. Britain’s electricity output has mingham arca-—a contre of the ator industry, stpel works peodacing steel pinte for car bodies. 
risen by 60% since 1948. ENGLISH ELectric has helped tof, 
equip many of Britain’s new power stations; and also pro- 
vides the means by which industry uses energy for production. 


Export enterprise 


In addition, ENGLISH ELectric itself exports heavy equip- 
ment—and engineering skill ; approximately half its business 
is overseas. All over the world ENGLISH ELECTRIC is earning 
foreign currency for Britain—and a reputation that helps 
ail British exports. 

Through its world-wide operations, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


acquires a fund of varied experience, constantly extended— EARNING MONEY OVERSEAS. This 1,500-h.p. DEVELOPING MARKETS OVERSEAS. Exc! ss 
an asset which adds to the effectiveness of all its work, at. ¢sehelectric locomotive hauling the “West- Execraic equipment— like this transforme: in 


Ce lander” on the Queensland Government Rail South India— is sent to all the globe, 
home or abroad, for Britain’s progress. is powered by ENGisH ELECTRIC. oe and holga todes ts Se ageae tone ae 


bringing you | i better living 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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The Captain 


from the office of Prime Minister. And for this reason, as he 

himself would be the first to point out, the time has fortunately 
not yet come to write his obituary. The British people knows 
grimly well what might have befallen it without Winston Churchill’s 
leadership in the past ; what it is wondering today is how it will get 
on without his leadership in the future. The need—as distinct from 
the urge—is not to hymn Winston Churchill in his capacity as the 
greatest personality of our time ; but to assess him in his capacity as 
Prime Minister. If this seems presumptuously early to weigh a giant 
in the scales, let it be remembered that this is the only means of measur- 
ing the problems that confront any giant’s successor. 

There are three ways in which a Prime Minister makes—or should 
make—his impact upon public affairs. They are as leader of the 
nation ; as co-ordinator of administration and of policy ; and as chief 
of one of the two great parties in what is nowadays the almost constant 
electoral struggle. How far will Sir Winston be irreparably missed 
in all or any of these functions ? The answer seems to be that in the 
first role he has fitted superlatively well ; in the second—during his 
later years—with increasing difficulty ; and in the third probably very 
much better than most of his party realise. 

The first of these roles—as leader of the nation—is not easy to 
describe, and immensely difficult to fill. At its highest, the aim of a 
great Prime Minister should be to inspire the public with an almost 
missionary zeal in pursuit of the principal national objectives (which 
are nearly always uncontroversial); at its lowest, he should be able to 
ensure that zeal for these objectives transcends all party differences 
in the House of Commons. A Prime Minister does not always fulfil 
these functions ; but if he does not, nobody else can. There have, 
in fact, been only two occasions in modern British history when they 
have been completely fulfilled. They were under the elder Pitt in 
1759 and under Winston Churchill in the darkest days of Hitler’s war. 

Since the war Sir Winston may have fallen slightly below the lofty 
peak which he bestrode in 1940, but he has remained far above the 
standard that anybody else is likely to attain. On the most important 
subjects of the past few years—the need to maintain the American 
alliance and to contain Communist aggressiveness, the need to have the 
Germans on our side rather than on the other, and the hope of peace 
that springs from the sheer horror of the hydrogen bomb—he has made 
fewer missionary speeches to the public than one would have liked ; 
although even on these no one should underestimate the reverberations 
from his occasional trumpet calls. 

But as a unifying force in Parliament when unity has been essential, 
as a binding majesty preventing the emergence of dangerous 
personal antipathies between British parties (as distinct from silly little 
antipathies within them), Sir Winston has reigned supreme: the work 
of his Government has proceeded more smoothly because it has often 
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seemed indecent to Labour to adopt an irresponsible 
line of argument merely in order to harass him. It 
was after one of his very few gaffes that a Labour 
member tartly reminded his colleagues that “ they had 
not been sent to Westminster to boo the Prime 
Minister.” Sir Anthony Eden, for all his tried parlia- 
mentarism, will not find it easy to fill this role as the 
leading figure inside party politics who in some peculiar 
way has risen above them. If he makes a single slip, 
he will not be as speedily forgiven—on the first mutter 
of an apology—as is the House of Commons’ favourite 
grandfather. And this may be the most serious conse- 
quence, to the essential stuff of British politics, of Sir 
Winston’s retirement to the back benches. 


* 


If the imprint of Sir Anthony’s personality on Parlia- 
ment proves merely sticky instead of cohesive, it will be 
very much more difficult for him to fulfil his second 
new function, which will be as fountainhead and 
principal co-ordinator of the administration. It is here, 
of course, that some people are looking for improve- 
ments from the change of leader ; and it is important 
to examine why. Sir Winston has, after all, been 
leader of the most successful wartime administration, 
and of one of the most successful peacetime admini- 
strations, in British history; and it seems a: little 
optimistic and ungracious to suggest that Sir Anthony 
may do better. 


But three criticisms have been levelled against Sir 
Winston’s mode of administration in recent years. 
The first is that he has favoured a different foreign 
policy from his Foreign Secretary, from the Foreign 


Office and from Britain’s principal allies. Those who 
agree with his penchant for a meeting, before officials 
have drawn up an agenda, with whomever it is that is in 
power at the Kremlin, have a right to express their 
agreement ; but those who have been alarmed by 
it have no need to hold their tongues in the hush of 
his retirement. In defence policy, though no such 
open divergences have come to light, there have been 
plenty of mutterings about the degree to whick Sir 
Winston has preferred his personal predilections to 
the carefully considered policies of the service experts. 
And, finally, in the wide range of matters that 
are neither foreign affairs nor defence, the report 
throughout the life of this Parliament has been that 
Sir Winston would neither show enough interest to get 
the right decisions taken betimes, nor be content to 
accept the decisions that his colleagues took in his 
default. He has often given the impression that 
domestic matters—and especially industrial disputes— 
are inconvenient interruptions to the great affairs of 
state, and that they must therefore be removed from 
the path without delay. These habits of mind and 
action have not made for efficient administration. 
The fact that these criticisms can be levelled against 
Sir Winston’s administration does not mean that it can 
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necessarily be assumed that Sir Anthony will do any 
better. Indeed it would be very serious if it could be, 
for that would be to assume that a Prime Minister 
with ideas of his own is being succeeded by a Prime 
Minister with none. Sir Anthony certainly does have 
ideas of his own, including—if reports be true—some 
rather peculiar ones in certain branches of economic 
affairs. He is also a Foreign Office expert of long 
standing, and this may make it difficult for him to 
guide foreign policy in outline without unnecessarily 
interfering in detail. But the reason for supposing 
that his jerks upon the reins will have less devastating 
effects than have Sir Winston’s lies in a simple [act 
of history and of personality: the weight behind a new 
Prime Minister’s jerks must be less ponderous than 
that behind those of the greatest Prime Minister of all 
time. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that one 
compensation for the loss of a certain majesty in our 
affairs may be the gain of more order in them. 

Finally, what effect will Sir Winston’s retirement 
have on the Tories’ election chances ? Some young 
Conservatives have a ready answer to this. They think 
that they will get on better without him, but that it is 
indecent for anybody to say so. The assumption is 
not indecent, but it is very probably wrong. © It is true 
that Sir Winston can sometimes fall out of touch with 
the ordinary man, because he himself was born and has 
been self-manufactured as an extraordinary one. It 
is also true that Sir Winston looks a very old gentleman 
on the television screen; but the younger Tories are 
wrong in supposing that electors vote for those whom 
they think will be brisk and virile administrators. 
Instead they vote for symbols ; and as a symbol Sit 
Winston is unique. In particular, there may he 
many former Liberal voters, especially of the older 
generation, who have attached to Sir Winston much 
more firmly than to Conservatism. 


* 


In broad summary, therefore, the loss of Sir Winston 
as a rallying force must be bad for the country, the Joss 
of his peculiar administrative methods will be advan- 
tageous to it only if Sir Anthony grasps the helm with- 
out monopolising the bridge, and the loss of Si 
Winston’s symbolic electoral appeal is likely to harm | 
his party rather more than that party thinks. There 
will be many people who will dispute these judgmen's ; 
there will be many more who will think that they should 
not have been set down in such a week as this. Sut 
the task of a commentator is to state his opinion: 4s 
he has formed them ; and those opinions can in no way 
diminish, just as mere rhetoric can in no way add (0, 
the greatness of the Prime Minister who has delivered 
us and of the man who has delighted us through ei: ty 
years of imperishable glory. The deliverer passes, the 
delighter remains. This is why it has seemed inappro- 
priate to cast this article in the reverent cadences o! the 
normal nunc dimittis. Long may he bubble, not rest; 
in peace, 
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‘THE seemingly authoritative predictions from Wash- 
ington of g Chinese Communist attack on the off- 
hore islands in the middle of April, and of American 
viomic retaliation, were denied, and their authors 
-primanded by the President. But it is still the pre- 
mption, or at least the hypothesis, that the Com- 
munists will launch their attack some time this year. 
Great as is their capacity for shutting off their propa- 
ganda as at a tap, they have hurled so much verbal 
defiance that they can hardly fail to act. It will be as 
| for everyone in the western world to think out 
: will happen, and what attitude he will be called 
pon to take towards it, well in advance. 

lhe first decision, after the shooting begins, will be 
\merica’s—and quite personally and particularly the 
President’s. Shall the American forces, which are 
pledged to defend Formosa, be ordered to defend Matsu 
and Quemoy as well, where there is no pledge ? No- 
body knows what answer Mr Eisenhower will give— 
ind that is in itself significant. British public opinion 
grown so accustomed to condemning American Far 
Eastern policy in its entirety that little notice has been 
‘non this side of the Atlantic of how far it has 
ilready moved. Six months ago the prevailing tone of 
opinion in the United States was so hot on the subject 
| China that the President was virtually its prisoner. 
Since then, with great political skill, he has contrived 
iderable freedom of decision for himself. There is 
reason to impugn the sincerity with which he con- 
ins the scaremongers ; but the fact is that the war 
: is helping him. Every time the risks of engaging 
pen war over Matsu and Quemoy are paraded before 
he American people, the party of moderation grows. 
li, when the time comes, the President’s decision is to 

‘| the islands go, he will have plenty of support. 
But the issue shou.d not be represented as a simple 
‘of obvious sense and moderation versus the China 
Lobby. Even if the President is able wholly to ignore 
domestic politics (and what democratic leader can ever 
do that ?), it will still be a difficult decision to take. 
The islands themselves, it is true, are not worth all the 
fuss. But if they were abandoned, how much of a chain 
reaction would there be? Could the Nationalist 
regime in Formosa, with which so much of America’s 
presuge and strategic interest is bound up, survive 
such a blow, perhaps together with the loss of many of 
roops ? And if the most formal American under- 
takings were proved to be unavailing in Formosa, what 
would happen in the other parts of the Far East where 
there is relian¢e on western promises—in Japan, for 
eximple, or in South-East Asia ? Only those people in 
(he free world who do not care whether the Com- 
munists overrun the whole of Asia (including Malaya) 
can afford to shrug these questions off. Many of those 





Islands and Wedges 


in Britain who are most anxious to restrain the Ameri- 
cans from acting in Quemoy and Matsu might find their 
immediate peace of mind very dearly bought. They 
should at least spare a thought for the difficulties of the 
choice that President Eisenhower will have to make. 


* 


What attitude should the rest of the free world adopt 
if the Peking government follows up its threats by 
armed attack on the islands ? For any country that has 
recognised the government of Mao Tse-tung as the 
rightful government of China, there is really no choice, 
for nobody has attempted to assert that the offshore 
islands are anything but an integral part of China. Even 
apart from this legal point, there is hardly one of 
America’s allies that does not think it a mistake to try 
to maintain Chiang Kai-shek’s rule so close to the main- 
land. If the United States acts to do so, it acts alone. 

But that is not the end of the story ; it is hardly even 
the beginning. For none of the free countries could 
safely ignore the dangers of the chain reaction. Still 
less would it be safe to ignore the fact that the nation 
thus left to act in isolation is the chief prop and stay of 
the whole alliance. Simply to say that Matsu and 
Quemoy should not be defended and to disavow respon- 
sibility for what may happen if they are, would be a 
piece of sanctimonious self-deception. The realistic and 
proper attitude was admirably stated in a speech two 
weeks ago by Mr Lester Pearson, the Canadian Secre- 
tary of External Affairs, who has been an outspoken 
critic of American policy. Canada, he said, did not 
accept some of the American commitments in the Far 
East. “ But that is not saying that they may not involve 
us,” and he made it clear that in any major war threat- 
ening the security of the United States, however 
it might start, Canada could not help but be at 
America’s side. Mr Menzies, for Australia, said much 
the same thing during his recent visit to Washington ; 
indeed, a major war in the Far East, starting in Matsu 
and Quemoy, could not spread very far before it 
involved both Australia and New Zealand under the 
Anzus Pact. 

If this is where Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
stand, can the United Kingdom’s attitude be substan- 
tially different ? We may legitimately hope that the 
Communists will not push their expansion so far that 
any one of the partners in the western alliance feels 
compelled to pick up the challenge—or alternatively 
that purely local action by the partner most affected 
will suffice. But if a major war develops, then we are 
all in it, whether we like the way it started or not. This 
is the inescapable logic of collective security. Many 
people in the United States and in the Dominions dis- 
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liked and distrusted the course of British diplomacy in 
1938-39, with the betrayal ef Munich and the foolish- 
ness of the Polish alliance. Nevertheless, when 
Chamberlain decided to fight, he committed the whole 
of the free world. Similarly, if at any time President 
Eisenhower decides to fight, he decides for us all. It is 
this, of course, which gives us the right to urge our 
views on the Americans about the right and wrong 
places to make a stand. But whether they accept our 
views or not we are committed. If we think we can wash 
our hands of an affair we do not like, we are committing 
the self-deception that, in its American form, is known 
as isolationism. 


* 


If these facts are not as clear to the British people 
as they should be, the blame lies on Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, who have been very shy for months past of 
saying what might be unpopular. The result has been 
to encourage the Communists to think that they can 
drive a wedge between Britain and America. They 
know that a major war would force us together—so 
they will not actually start a major war, yet. But by 
threatening war over Matsu and Quemoy, and perhaps 
by actually fighting a small war, they may think they 
can gain a great deal. They may not gain much terri- 
tory, but they can make the British people very 
frightened of what the Americans are going to do next, 
and the American people very angry about the criticism 
and the lack of support they get from their allies. 

Then, when that manceuvre had been exploited for all 
that could be got out of it short of major war, the time 
would come to reverse it. That is when the strange 
silence that envelops Hong Kong would be shattered. 
Hong Kong is also an offshore island that the Chinese 
Communists claim. If it were threatened, the British 
would find themselves in the grave embarrassment that 
while they could hardly surrender it (remember the fuss 
that was made over Abadan, which was not even British 
territory), they could equally not defend it by them- 
selves. And if by that time the Americans were still 
smarting over British “ neutrality” in Formosa, they 
would certainly not be responsive to any British claim 
that Hong Kong was somehow different. And so the 
splitting process would continue and the nuclear war 
come nearer. A fantasy ? In view of what has happened 
in the last twenty years, who dares say so ? 

Is it too late to act in advance to prevent these 
tragedies’? On the contrary, the chance to do so may 
be just around the corner. At present, Formosa and 
Hong Kong are the two gaps in the network of collec- 
tive security agreements. Both of them are excluded 
by name from the Manila Treaty, and included in no 
other. No one but the United States is specifically 
obligated to defend Chiang Kai-shek; no one has 
specifically undertaken to help the British defend Hong 
Kong. But if Matsu and Quemoy were once out of the 
way, would there not be an obvious bargain to be 
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struck ? And would not the offer of a bargain be an 
inducement to the Americans to forget about the off- 
shore islands ? The Americans dislike “ colonialism ” 
as much as the British distrust Chiang Kai-shek, go 
there would be no possibility of guaranteeing the per- 
manent status either of Formosa or of Hong Kong. But 
if America and Britain were to pledge support to each 
other in resisting any attempt to alter the status of either 
territory by force of arms, there would be very much 
less profit to the Communists in making their threats, 
What is more, a stop would have been put to any 
possibility of these little islands being used to drive a 
wedge into the alliance of the free nations. 

The danger of the next few months is that, confronted 
by the threat of renewed fighting off the China coast, 
many otherwise sensible people in Britain will say that 
they would rather have peace than the American alli- 
ance. Nothing, in fact, could be sillier, for there is no 
such choice. It is still possible to have both peace and 
the alliance. It is certainly not possible to have peace 
for long without it. The first task of the new govern- 
ment in the foreign field is to make that truth perfectly 
clear to the British people. 


The Evils of Purchase 


If all commissions were purchased, no poor men would 
go into the army ; for no man intends to remain an ensign 
all his life, om pay which will scarcely keep him in 
uniforms. But as some and indeed several commissions 
are to be had gratuitously, and as each man expects to 
have his share of these, poor men are content to enter 
and to be ill paid. And in order that it may have these 
gratuitous commissions to distribute, the state does not 
shrink from the meanness of constituting itself heir-at-law 
to all who die in its service and from having served it 
too boldly and too well. Yet it seems certain that, as 
things now are, it would not do to abolish this shabby 
and larcenous custom ; for if officers of high grades knew 
that they would receive the value of their commissions at 
any time and without any hazard, they would never sell 
out at all till actually laid aside by decrepitude ; and the 
service would be crowded with old valetudinarians and 
promotion be entirely stopped. At present these men 
are induced to retire in time from the fear of losing all 
if they delay too long. Such is the complication and 
perplexity arising from a system inherently and originally 
unsound. It is difficult now to know how to set about 
amending it without introducing evils and confusion 
nearly as great as those we would reform. The extent 
to which the system of gratuitous service is carried in 
the army, may be gathered from a recent return. It 
appears that the gross value of 


216 Commissions of Lieutenant-Colonel amount to 1,028,925 
261 in » Major ee on: 
1,763 » Captain a 9 3;669,300 
2,320 » Lieutenant » 1,891,995 
993 Ensign and Cornet ,, ss 501,090 


£8,068,535 


This value is calculated at the regulation price: the rea! 


saleable value is, as everyone knows, much more—probably 
not far short of ten million. 


The Economist 


April 7, 1855 
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T= Court of Enquiry set up to investigate the 
dispute which has deprived the public of its national 
‘ning and evening newspapers will have a tangled 
4 skein to unravel. Meanwhile, unless the strikers heed 
; ‘he pleas of Sir Walter Monckton and Mr Robens to 
. ‘urn to work pending the Court’s report, the Lenten 
newspaper fast will continue ; indeed may well continue 
— ifrer Easter. Unless the Court can make its report to 
‘ the Minister in a week and put forward recommenda- 
tions which both sides can promptly accept as a basis 
for renewed negotiations with an immediate resumption 
of work, on Friday, April 15th some 20,000 members 
the printing unions—compositors, packers, and 
machinists—will be unemployed. Losses to newspapers, 
newsagents, and indeed to news-vendors will mount. 
And by now the absence of newspapers is being felt by 
the public as far more than an inconvenience ; the 
importance of information both in news and advertise- 
ment columns, going far beyond the headline news of 
major events that can be derived from the wireless, is 
now being appreciated in the same sense as tap-water is 
ippreciated when the mains supply is cut off. 

The dispute is ostensibly about wages, though other 
motives have brought it to the point of a national 
stoppage ; a solution will have to take into account a 
variety of claims. The story really begins three years 
ago when the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, which 
includes all the London national papers except the 
Daily Worker, made a three-year agreement with the 
printing unions which are associated in the Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation to give a cost of living 
bonus ; this agreement expired last October. The pro- 
prietors of the provincial papers, however, made a 
;omewhat similar agreement which does not expire until 
November this year—which is the reason why the 
dispute has not so far involved them. When the agree- 
ment expired, the NPA and the PKTF started negotia- 
tions for a wage increase, and about a month ago the 
-mployers’ offer was accepted by a major union, Natsopa 

ie National Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants), whose mernbers are being paid at the new 
rate. The cost of living bonus has been consolidated 
with the new minimum wage and an increase varying 
Pe to 128. a week according to skill has been 

While the other unions in the Federation were con- 

‘ering this offer, it was passed to the district branches 
oi the Amalgamated Engineering Union and the Elec- 

al Trades Union, who have some 800 members 

ployed as electricians and maintenance engineers in 
onal newspaper offices. The AEU men are all 
\ussified as skilled ; the ETU men are both skilled and 
>-mi-skilled. Since before the war these two unions 
have always accepted the wage adjustments agreed by 
‘se printing unions without question ; the main reason 
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No Newspapers for Lent 


has been that before the war this ensured that their 
members, tied to the high wage levels of the newspaper 
industry, did substantially better than those on com- 
parable work elsewhere. 

Last month, however, the North London branches of 
these two unions objected to the results of the general 
negotiation. They demanded a wage increase based not 
on that acceptable to the craft unions, but one which 
took account of the relative decline in their members’ 
position. This, they argued, is serious and arises from 
two causes: (a) outside the newspaper industry, wage 
levels, and especially prospects for overtime earnings, 
have risen for their members and (b) in newspaper 
offices the possibilities of special allowances and overtime 
earnings are greater for other skilled workers than for 
electricians or maintenance engineers. There is some 
substance in these claims ; how much will be for the 


SOME SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED WAGE MINIMUM 
RATES IN LONDON NEWSPAPER OFFICES 








Basic rates per week, 
including cost of living bonus 





NPA offer 


Skilled: 
AEU and ETU— 
Night work ......s0. 259s 6d (12s Od) 
Day work ...... ties 222s 6d (10s 6d) 
Machine Managers— 
Night work ...... eee 254s Od (12s Od) 
Day work ....... Gee 205s 6 (10s 6d) 
Press telegraphists ..... 222s Od (10s 6d) 
Semi-skilled: 
ETU— 
Semi-skilled Assistants— 
Night work ....... 203s Od | 213s 6d (10s 6d) 
Day work ....0ees 188s 6d | 197s.6d (9s Od) 
Natsopa— 


190s Od | 200s 6d (10s 6d) 
187s Od | 196s Od (9s Od) 


Brake Hands— 
Night work ....... 
Day work ........ | 10ls Od 


i | 
Figures in brackets indicate the increases offered by the NPA to PKTF and other 
Unions. 
it should be remembered when comparing pre-war and post-war wage rates that the 
normal working week has substantially decreased and overtime earnings are corres- 
pondingtly greater. 


Court of Enquiry to ascertain. But when the employers 
offered to try to meet the AEU and ETU demand by a 
system of merit bonuses related to the individual job, 
the reply was that merit money was acceptable only if it 
was given as a flat rate to all. This makes nonsense of 
the fact that some electrical jobs are highly skilled, 
others the merest routine ; and that any flat rate increase 
would disturb the traditional relation between basic 
minimum wages of all printing workers. 

At this stage the attitude of the AEU and ETU nego- 
tiators gave rise to the suspicion—to put it no higher— 
that they were more interested in a strike than in under- 
standing the intricacies of newspaper wage structure and 
traditional practice. It would appear that no definite 
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demand for an increase was ever made. It was only 
after the employers suggested arbitration and the ETU 
and AEU negotiators refused it, that the claim for a flat 
§8s. 6d. increase was made. This sum represents a 
theoretical calculation of what would be needed to put 
the skilled engineer or electrician in the same relative 
position as he enjoyed in 1939. It is evident that the 
AEU and ETU negotiators either did not fully under- 
stand, or preferred to ignore, the complexity of the wage 
structure, and the relation between craftsmen and 
electricians and engineers. 

The basic argument is therefore over “ take-home ” 
pay for different categories of men, with differing grades 
of skill. Apart from compositors, who are paid on piece 
rates and earn the highest sums of any printing workers 
(and whose skill is beyond question), electricians and 
engineers have the highest wages rates. As the table 
shows, rates for skilled men in all unions have moved 
together. For a 35-hour week, an electrician on night 
work was getting {12 7s. 6d. weekly before the new 
offer, and on day work {10 11s. 6d. for 40 hours. This 
would be increased to {12 19s. 6d. and {11 2s. respec- 
tively. (The figures given in The Economist last week 
were based on a misreading and were incorrect.) Over- 
time often brought earnings—as was stated in 
Parliament—to over £15 a week; but it varied very 
widely from job to job. Moreover members of the 
other unions might earn much more. 

The situation has been further complicated by state- 
ments from Natsopa that the employers’ recent offer, 
though partially accepted, was not really satisfactory 
and that additional demands were on the way. The 
leaders of the PKTF unions are, however, in an em- 
barrassing position. On the one hand they do not wish 
to see their 20,000 London members unemployed and 
in effect sustaining a strike that they did not initiate 
(and communist-run at that). On the other hand, their 
members will expect to participate fully in any more 
wage concessions that can be squeezed from the NPA. 





fF OR the first time in history a member of Lloyd’s has 
been sent to gaol for fraudulent conspiracy in his 
underwriting. He is accompanied to prison by the 
chartered accountant who audited his books, and the 
two men have now started on sentences which 
between them add up to twelve years. The insurance 
claims that the underwriter cannot pay will certainly 
be heavy ; but they will all be met by the Corporation 
of Lloyd’s and no policy-holder will suffer from the 
failure. That goes without saying. But Lloyd’s has 
decided—again for the first time in history—not only 
to pay the policy holders but to free from liability the 
deposits and personal fortunes of the “names” who 


were fraudulently induced to ‘oin this unhappy syndi- 


Fraud at Lloyd’s 
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This makes the NPA all the more insistent that it cannot 
make separate agreements on basic rates with the 
engineers and electricians, though it is perfectly pre- 
pared to negotiate with them separately on merit money 
and conditions generally. (Its position has been com- 
plicated by the Manchester Guardian’s action in offering 
its electricians an additional advance of 8s. 6d. per week 
for night workers and 7s. for day workers—to be 
adjusted to any ultimate NPA agreement). Natsopa 
has now, moreover, put in for a further increase of 12s. ; 
this at least underlines the proprietors’ contention that 
one section of newspaper workers cannot be considered 
without taking account of the others. 

The employers argue that the strikes are unconstitu- 
tional. At the Ministry of Labour talks, the electricians 
were represented by members of their national 
executive ; the engineers by the district branch only. 
(Out of five negotiators, four of the AEU had communist 
affiliations.) Much seems to depend on the attitude 
of the AEU national executive, recently freed 
from communist influence. It has decided that the 
strike is official, and strike-pay will be paid. 
But it will be under strong pressure from the print- 
ing unions, the Government and probably the Labour 
party to inject some reason and sincerity into the dis- 
cussions, presumably in evidence at the Court of © 
Inquiry. If there were goodwill, the genuine grievances ~ 
of the engineers and electricians could be met, though © 
it would take time, and it would have to be done within & 
the accepted relationships between skilled and unskilled © 
basic wages in the industry. The fact remains—and 
will emerge anew from the Court’s analysis—that news- 
paper printing wages are high, and are about to goeven © 
higher. This puts the dispute in a completely different | 
category from that examined by the last such Court | 
which dealt with the railways. Certainly the public is | 
not likely to feel that a demand for an increase of 58s. 6d. 7 
can be anything but an opening bid, and a pretty crude © 
one at that. q 





cate. Everything will be borne by the defaulting under- © 
writer’s fellow-members, and the judge at the Old | 
Bailey told the jury that Lloyd’s emerges from this ‘ 
episode with an enhanced reputation for fair-dealing 
and integrity—a notable and well deserved tribute. 

The deficiency created by the failure is estimated at | 
something between three quarters of a million anda | 
million pounds. There are many claims on the syndi- | 
cate still unrepresented and the work of settling them — 
will take so long that the auditor, who has a sentence of | 
four years to serve, will be free again before the last of 
them has been dealt with. 

Wilcox, the convicted underwriter, has had a strange 


career. He has spent all his working life at Lloyd's, § 
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becoming an underwriting member and underwriting 
agent in 1945. He seems never to have held a pro- 
minent position in the market, but by writing bad 
business at Cut rates he built up a fairly large account 
ind greatly exceeded the limits set by the Committee 
on the extent of his underwriting—a fact that was dis- 
honestly concealed from the Committee and tempted 
him into some of his criminal devices. On his own con- 
fession he has been insolvent for more than twenty 
years and never once made a genuine profit. But living 
‘as he said himself) only in a style suitable to his station 
he restricted his personal expenditure to a little over 
fio0 a week and paid in income and surtax about 
{10,000 a year. He must have had a way with him, 
for a few months before the collapse three men of 
experience were persuaded by him to become names in 
his tottering syndicate—one of them a shrewd barge- 
owner from Hull, another a London financier and the 
third a peer of the realm. 


* 


Year by year the members of Wilcox’s marine syndi- 
cate were told that good profits had been made and they 
received handsome cheques as their share of the distri- 
butions. In fact the syndicate never made a profit. It 
lost money all the time and the annual hand-outs to the 
names were just sops to prevent them from asking 
awkward questions. If they had become restless and 
inquisitive and had started an independent enquiry into 
the books they would have found that Wilcox (trustee 
though he was of the underwriting funds) was dipping 
both hands into the till and getting away with large 
amounts of trust money. He took altogether nearly 
£90,000 and resorted to all sorts of criminal tricks in 
the process. He drew a cheque in favour of a non- 
existent bank, endorsed it with his own signature, and 
speculated with the proceeds. On every day of the year 
but one the syndicate’s ledgers showed him as a debtor 
for a very large sum ; but on one day—December 31st 
—his account would be balanced. On that day Wilcox 
gave the syndicate a cheque on his private account for 
the amount of the debt. But on the first day of January 
he would draw a cheque in his own favour on the syn- 
dicate’s account and the two bits of paper would meet 
each other at Wilcox’s bank, salute each other in the 
manager’s office, cancel each other out and go their 
separate ways, their purpose in life fulfilled. 

In the spring of the year, when the draft accounts 
were ready, a conference would be held to look at them 
in their natural unadorned form. They never made an 
attractive picture. But the balance sheet was sub- 
mitted at the conference to the same kindly treatment 
that an ageing woman of fashion gets at a beauty parlour. 
Blemishes were concealed ; weak spots were fortified ; 
and by the time the beautifying process was complete 
the figures, though never pretty, just passed muster. 
When the appearance of the document could be 
improved by additions to the premium income, an 
imaginary sum of £94,000 was conjured out of the 
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atmosphere and pushed into position on the credit side. 
When the premium income was inconveniently large, a 
big block of premiums would be given a new name and 
called “ re-insurance recoveries.” If one year’s results 
looked worse than the other’s, then assets (irrespective 
of the year to which they rightly belonged) would be 
transferred to the weaker spot, and so the blemish 
would be covered over. As between one year and 
another Wilcox and his auditor seem to have adopted 
the socialist principle “from each according to his 
gifts ; to each according to his needs” — orthodox 
socialism but heterodox accountancy. 


* 


The main check exercised by the Committee of 
Lloyd’s on dangerous trading by Lloyd’s underwriters 
is the annual audit which has been in existence now for 
a good many years. It is an elaborate procedure, a good 
deal more searching and exacting than the audit of a 
limited company, and it is framed on certain essential 
principles that were first suggested in an article on 
Lloyd’s that appeared in The Economist sixty-five years 
ago. The procedure was adopted by the Committee 
and members of Lloyd’s in 1908 and its provisions are 
two-fold: (1) that all premiums must be kept in a trust 
fund ; and (2) that no profits may be distributed unless 
an auditor (approved by the Committee) has given a 
certificate that the trust fund is adequate to meet all 
known and prospective claims on the underwriter’s 
account. It is not left to the auditor to decide on his 
own judgment whether the funds are adequate. He 
must be guided by a test of solvency which the Com- 
mittee gives him every year—a test that must be rigidly 
applied and satisfied at every point. If for any reason a 
member’s figures fall short of the standard that fact 
must be immediately reported by the auditor to the 
Committee, and then, unless the member brings fresh 
assets into his trust fund and raises it to the required 
level, he must give up underwriting. In the forty-seven 
years during which the audit has been at work it has 
failed only twice and in both cases dishonesty was the 
cause of the failure. 

The reason for the audit’s failure in the case of 
Wilcox is unmistakable. It was the issue year after 
year of fraudulent audit certificates signed and put 
forward by a chartered accountant. The auditor was a 
party to one criminal device after another. He knew’ 
that trust funds were being breached ; that assets were 
inadequate ; that some of them were invented ad hoc ; 
that exchange cheques had been used to conceal defi- 
ciencies ; and that the Committee’s requirements were 
not being fulfilled. In spite of it all, he signed certifi- 
cates of solvency both for the underwriting syndicate, 
which was in a hopeless position, and for Wilcox’s 
brokerage business, which had not been solvent for 
years. 

To policy-holders (who will be paid their claims 
whatever happens) this is only of academic interest. But 
the Committee of Lloyd’s will doubtless be re-consider- 
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ing in the light of Wilcox’s career their views of the 
value of audit certificates and discussing what reforms 
should be introduced to make impossible such a deplor- 
able misuse of them in the future. For Lloyd’s itself 
to undertake the audit of all the underwriting accounts 
would be neither practicable nor desirable, but the 
Committee might reflect on the possibility of setting up 
a small organisation that would do for Lloyd’s some- 
thing of what the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
does for Parliament. A Comptroller for Lloyd’s would 
hardly need to examine or certify all the accounts of all 
the members, but he should be empowered to call for 
accounts when and how he thought fit and audit them 
to whatever extent he might think necessary. If Lloyd’s 
Committee had had in the past an expert who per- 
formed this duty under their authority, auditing a set 
of accounts here and a set there, then it is highly 


Notes of the 


Under Sir Anthony 


y the time that these words are read, the composition 
B of Sir Anthony Eden’s Government will presumably 
have been announced. At the time that they are set down 
the expectation is that the new Government will hold 
office for only a few weeks before plunging into a general 
election. Belief in a May election is now the established 
orthodoxy. Indeed a rumour began to roll through the 
corridors at Westminster this week that the poll might 
be as early as May 19th or May 12th. The party 
organisers, who have long regarded even the favourite date 
of May 26th as an indecent rush, are looking disbelieving 
but slightly frantic. 

The main interest in the new Cabinet will centre on the 
choice of Foreign Secretary. It has been generally 
assumed that Mr Macmillan has been groomed for this, 
and he has the most obvious claim to be regarded as 
Number 3 in the new hierarchy. But several other kites 
have been flown from the newspapers this week, or rather 
from some of those newspapers that are not strike-bound. 
One of these rumours, that Mr Butler might eventually 


move to the Foreign Office, seems to have been partly - 


rooted in the theory that Sir Anthony Eden’s health will 
not allow him to lead the party for an era of Churchillian 
proportions ; in that case, it is said, his heir presumptive 
should get greater experience of foreign affairs than he 
can have enjoyed during his prewar under-secretaryship 
to Lord Halifax. Whether or not this was ever seriously 
considered, it has been rejected, and it is understood that 
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probable that the Committee wou'd have seen the inside 
of Wilcox’s ledgers, not after the fuse had blown, but 
years ago when the deficiency was a baby deficien-y 
and the worst of the frauds had not been attempted. 
Indeed it is probable that no fraud ever would have 
been attempted, for the knowledge that Lloyd’s Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General might call for the accoun:s 
at any moment would have been a very powerful aid | 
honesty. 

The Committee of Lloyd’s are to be congratulat: 
on undertaking this prosecution and forcing this case 
into the open. It would have been so much easier for 
them to hush it up ; but to do so would have been a 
great mistake. It would be easy too to assume that 
never again will a criminal or a careless auditor present 
a fraudulent or a mistaken certificate. But it would be 
wiser not to overlook the possibility. 


Sir Anthony Eden has decided to take over the Ministry of 
Defence in order to release Mr Macmillan for the Foreign 
Office. For the Prime Minister to hold two offices him- 
self is clearly wise only as a stop-gap measure before an 
early election. 

After the election, and if the Conservatives are returned. 
many people will expect an influx of younger blood into 
the lower reaches of the Cabinet. The expectation may be 
exaggerated. The Conservatives have now a larger stock 
of Ministerial and junior Ministerial material than at 
almost any previous stage in their history; if new men 
are to come in, it is difficult to see which old ones are to 
go out. Above all, little credence should be given to 
reports of “Eden men” jostling with “ Butler men” in 
the queue for office. Many of the younger Tories who 
have made their mark in domestic affairs look to Mr Butler 
as their spiritual leader, but they look to Sir Anthony 4s 
the national figurehead of which Sir Winston’s retirement 
leaves them so badly in need. Sir Anthony is therefore 
taking over control of a remarkably united team ; in this 
respect, as in some others, his inheritance will be regarded 
with envy from the other side of the House. 


Rogue Elephant Amok 


NYONE in the Labour movement who expected to see 4 
more meek and discreet Mr Bevan emerge from the 
recent rumpus has had his illusions quickly shattered. Last 
week-end Mr Bevan visited his constituency at Ebbw Vale ; 
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and, no doubt intoxicated by a unanimous vote of confi- 
dence from the local Labour party, he made a speech 
which showed just how successful Mr Attlee’s recent disci- 
nary committee had been in securing “assuranees of 
ure conduct” from him. “I have disagreed with many 
f my colleagues and that disagreement has been going on 

r some years,” declared Mr Bevan flatly, “and if there is 

ther disagreement it will go on for more years. I 
solemnly declare that I am not prepared to buy a successful 
public life at the cost of a shameful silence about the things 
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LU 
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| think should be heard.” Later he elaborated the theme: 
“It belonging to the Labour movement means we are going 
be driven to vote for propositions in which we don’t 
believe, and in which we think the fate of mankind will be 
involved, then no discipline in the Labour movement will 
ever drive me to vote for such propositions. I am not 
developing a persecution complex, nor am I. pretending 
my colleagues were.always wrong, and I was always 
cht. That would indeed be a piece of immodesty and 
personal conceit, But I am arguing that this movement 
would never have been formed, its life would have been 
short, if the leaders of the Labour movement had not been 
allowed to have arguments of that kind among themselves. 
All I am asking from my movement is the same amount of 
toleration as I am ready to give. I don’t want. expulsions.” 
Some Labour MPs claim that this was more reasoriable 
talk than is often heard from Mr Bevan, but that is making 
a poor best of a bad job. An attempt, probably an 
unwise attempt, has been made to expel the rebel from 
the party ; it has been called off in favour of a censure and 
a warning to Mr Bevan that he must not rebel again ; Mr 
Bevan has now declared that he will rebel again whenever 
he pleases. What happens next? There seems little doubt 
about the answer to that question. Throughout the election 
campaign, with the unity and precision of a dance chorus, 
the Labour leaders will be turning a deaf ear towards their 
rogue elephant’s trumpet. After that, if they lose; the 
hatchets will be brought-out for use among themselves. 


Talking Before the Talks 


N ow that the French and Germans have completed 
1 ratification of the Paris agreements, there is every 
reason to encourage the remaining countries, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxemburg, to follow suit as quickly as 
possible. For until they do, the forthcoming Atlantic 
Council meeting must be delayed—probably until the first 
half of May. Apart from welcoming the Germans as mem- 
bers, that session is bound to be used for talks between all 
the Nato foreign ministers on the substance and manner of 
negotiating with Russia ; and, as M. Faure put it last week, 
not only France but the West as a whole “can wait for a 
lew weeks more or less, but we must not wait too long.” 
Although the three main western powers, America, 
Britain and France, are jealous of reserving their right to 
determine the scope and timing of talks with Moscow, full 
consultation and complete understanding with their allies 
is an essential ingredient of the preparatory stage. And 
several prickly questions of procedure have already 
appeared. How far is Western Germany now to be included 
in the inner ring of tdp level negotiations ? How far is the 
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new Western European Union (WEU) to be encouraged to 
form a distinct group—part way between the committee of 
the western “ big three” and the Nato club as a whole ? 
How far can the three be expected to bow to general Nato 
views anyway ? 

The rise of Germany adds a new bite to all these 
questions, and Dr Adenauer’s voice must certainly have a 
prominent place in the preliminary discussions, even if he 
can play, no more than the role of “ consultant ” when deal- 
ing across the table with Mr Molotov. If the officials cling 
to the legal position, then they should leave Germany out 
when that country’s own future comes up, since the letter 
of the WEU treaties stipulates that it is precisely on matters 
concerning Germany as a whole that the Bonn government 
is not sovereign and the three former occupation powers 
retain their rights. Nevertheless, whatever some people in 
Paris may feel, it is to be profoundly hoped that the 
other governments will have the good sense at this stage 
to draw Dr Adenauer in as an equal on all matters in which 
Germany is concerned. Even before the Federal Republic 
was an ally, he had come to be regularly consulted. There 
are now even stronger political reasons for showing the 
Germans that they have gained from the Paris alliance and 
are full partners of the West. 


Explosions in Cyprus 


[ is cheerless to hear of bomb attacks aimed at the British 
military headquarters just established in Cyprus—still 
more so to think that these marks of disfavour about a Nato 
establishment come from right-wing Greeks whose freedom 
from Communist oppression is largely due to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. But with the perpetrators of the explosions 
which rocked several towns in Cyprus last week, parochial 
nationalism comes first: they are known to be right-wing 
partisans of enosis or union with Greece, and are getting 
support for their methods from somewhere on the mainland. 
They were furnished with smuggled supplies of dynamite, 
and encouraged by the inflammatory outbursts which 
Athens radio still mingles with the more moderate broad- 
casts (advising against violence) which. it has recently been 
putting out. 

The first incidents took place in the early hours of April 
1st, when, in a number of places throughout the island, army 
barracks and installations, police stations and public and 
private buildings were attacked with home-made bombs and 
explosives ; the government radio station near Nicosia was 
put out of action and there was a good deal of other damage, 
but fortunately very few casualties. These attacks, which 
were followed later by others, coincided with the closing 
stages of the preliminary hearing of charges against thirteen 
men accused of promoting civil war and smuggling explo- 
sives last January ; they did not exactly help to substantiate 
the claim put out by Athens radio that these men are the 
innocent victims of a British “ frame-up,” designed to 
excuse British terrorism in the island. All thirteen have 
been committed for trial by a higher court next month. 

Although the noise was considerable, there is no serious 
general state of tension. Business is as usual and 
large numbers of the Greek inhabitants (none of whose 
premises or businesses have so far been damaged) would 
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prefer no recurrence ; who wants to be faced with cancella- 
tions of bookings for the 1955 tourist season that is just 
starting now ? There is an element of the Greek population 
and one of unknown size—that does not want to see the 
island turn into another Ireland. Nor, of course, do the 
British. If the explosions continue, the authorities will not 
be able to pursue their policy of preparing for a consti- 
tution ; the task they have set themselves would be far 
easier of execution if a few of the silent Cypriots who do not 
want explosions pipe up and say so. 


More Conservative Counties 


HE number of seats gained by the Conservatives in the 
- county council elections has been more or less in line 
with both Tory and Labour expectations ; but, from the 
Tories’ point of view, the gains have been made in all the 
right places. In most of the mass of rural and suburban 
counties they control, the Conservatives and their allied 
Independents have picked up.a seat or two compared with 
their disastrous performance in the last county elections in 
1952 ; but it does not necessarily follow that their standing 
in these areas is back to or above their level of October, 
1951, which is what matters from the point of view of the 
coming general election. But the Conservatives are apt to 
disregard this point in glee at their successes in the marginal 
Labour counties. Six of the meagre twelve county councils 
which Labour controlled up to last week had been Con- 
servative or Independent between 1949 and 1952, and it 
was at these that the anti-Labour forces most determinedly 
set their cap. Up to Wednesday morning results in four 
of the six had been announced—Lancashire, Essex, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and Carmarthen—and in each 
case Labour lost its majority. The results im the other two 
—Staffordshire and Northumberland—were expected later 
on Wednesday. 

With their success in Lancashire, which is riddled with 
marginal Parliamentary seats, the Conservatives are par- 
ticularly cock-a-hoop, and they have also gleaned good 
news about marginal Parliamentary seats in Middlesex and 
Kent. The fact that their gains have been greatest in the 
areas that have been most bitterly fought over, however, 
suggests that their superior organisation in local elections 
has had an important effect. This organisational! factor, 
and the very low size of most of the polls, makes it 
dangerous for them to draw light-hearted and optimistic 
conclusions for the general election. And the need for 
caution is underlined by a detailed study of the poll that 
can most easily be analysed in Parliamentary terms: 
namely, the county council elections in London. 


Straws from London 


T is to the London County Council poll that the seeker 
after straws for the general election inevitably turns most 
eagerly ; for the election here is fought within Parliamentary 
boundaries, with three councillors being elected from each 
of London’s 42 Parliamentary constituencies. An important 
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point to notice here—as elsewhere—is that only some 
32 per cent of the electorate voted at the LCC elections |ast 
week, compared with about 75 or 80 per cent that might 
be expected to turn out at a general election ; it is fairly 
generally accepted that among those who do not bother to 
vote at county elections—and especially among the 
* illiterates ” who do not know that these elections are going 
on at all—there are/rather more Labour than Consery itive 
supporters. 

With this in mind, the results of the LCC elections were 
almost exactly in line with the forecasts of those who do 
not believe that there has been any major shift of opinion 
since October, 1951. The Labour majority on the council 
was cut from §§ to 22. Of this cut of 33 in the majority, 
five were due to accidental previous vacancies and to the 
rearrangement of constituencies by the Boundary Commis- 
sioners. This rearrangement of boundaries in London, 
incidentally, now seems likely to have cost Labour only one 
Parliamentary seat instead of the two that some people had 
expected ; the new marginal constituency of Barons Court 
gave a majority vote to Labour in the LCC elections, 
although only by a very small margin and after frenzied 
recounts. The rest of the 28 cut in Labour’s majority was 
due to fourteen Conservative gains spread through six 
Parliamentary seats. Three of these six seats were the trio 
that went Labour (or partly Labour) in the LCC elections 
of 1952 after voting Conservative in the general election of 
1951 ; they included the desperately marginal Conservative 
Parliamentary seats of Battersea-South and Camberwell- 
Dulwich. The other Conservative gains were in the mar- 
ginal Labour Parliamentary seats of Wandsworth-Ceniral, 
Wandsworth-Clapham, and MHolborn-St Pancras. In 
Wandsworth-Clapham, however, the margin between the 
bottom Conservative councillor and the top Labour one 
was only 124, which most people would expect to be wiped 
out by the larger Labour poll at a Parliamentary election ; 
while in Holborn-St Pancras, which showed the biggest 
swing to the Tories of any London constituency, the !arge 
Cypriot vote (mostly Labour) is more important in Parlia- 
mentary than in local elections. § 

From these results the best guesses at general election § 
prospects in London might be: (1) Labour may have dilf- §@ 
culty in holding Wandsworth-Central, and must feel less | 
happy than it did about Holborn-St Pancras ; (2) the Con- @ 
servatives might still lose Battersea-South and Camberwell- | 
Dulwich if a Liberal intervenes at either place ; (3) the | 
rearrangement of constituency boundaries is likely to ‘ose 
Labour one seat ; but (4) the odds seem to be against any 
change in any other London constituency. These cannot 
pretend to be accurate forecasts, but they reinforce the main 
lesson of the county polls: that the coming general election 
still looks like being a very close-run thing. 


Plan for Kenya 


I" common with other colonies, Kenya in 1946 prepared | 
a ten-year plan for itself ; it has mow consolidated the | 
tag end of. this with the many schemes introduced as the 
result of the emergency into a new development programme 
for 1954-57. This is described in great detail in a sessional 
paper that was presented to the Legislative Council h's 
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week. It shows the extent to which Kenya has continued 
to make economic progress despite the Mau Mau revolt ; 
although that revolt has disrupted parts of the economy and 
isorganised the government's finances, it has also provided 

-perhaps inflationary—fillip to trade and production. 
Between 1946 and 1953, for example, generating capacity 
rose from 16,000 kW to 48,500 kW, railway freight ton- 
miles from 665 million to 1,182 million, and cement con- 
sumption from 21,600 tons to 105,800 tons. Unfortunately, 
export income has shown no such steady advance, but has 
ductuated widely with world prices ; one of the mysteries 
of the matter is Kenya’s persistent power to import 150 per 
-nt more in value than it exports. So far the East African 
tatistical office has been unable to work out a probable 
balance of payments. 

This is a weakness, despite the otherwise lavish statistical 
‘ctail given for the plan. The impression remains that 
Kenya’s development is precarious. The short-term pro- 
luctive part of the new programme has two main features. 
One is the considerable amplification of the Swynnerton 
plan for African agriculture to which Britain contributes 

million annually. The other is the launching of 
schemes to provide technical advice and assistance, research, 
torage, transport and other facilities, on the basis of which 
white farmers may be encaquraged to put into operation the 
Troup report for raising agricultural output in the High- 
lands ; this would involve their finding some £47 million of 
privately-raised capital. For the rest, the Government’s plan 
covers the whole economy: education, administration, social 
ervices, housing, transport, health—and prisons. Total 
expenditure in the three and a half years is forecast at £32.7 
million. The plan—which depends heavily on British aid 
n all forms—is intended decisively to raise Kenya’s national 
income (which in fact rose from approximately £53 million 
in 1947 to £109 million in 1953), and thereby make a 
contribution to healing racial differences. But it emphasises 
two things: Kenya’s dependence on agriculture, so that 
xpansion of output must henceforward be as much an 
\frican achievement as a European one; and the heavy 
st of triplicating so many services (notably education) to 
yermit separate treatment for the three races. 


China Purges a Leader 


1) EvoLutions devour their children and China is to 
NN prove no exception in beginning violent changes in 
ic top level leadership. It is now disclosed that at a 
Communist party meeting last month Kao Kang was purged 
1 he has already committed suicide, Suicide or otherwise, 
‘a0 Kang was no minor figure in China. A guerilla leader 
a Shensi, he joined Mao Tse-tung when the latter arrived 
‘ere at the end of the famous Long March. After the 
vil war he became the boss of Manchuria, China’s indus- 
rial base, and when a State Planning Commission was set 
ip in November, 1952, he was appointed its first chairman. 
Chief planner, vice-premier, a member of the party’s 
Politburo and vice-chairman of the military council, Kao 
Kang certainly belonged to the inner ring of Chinese 
.cadership, 
His star, however, has been fading for some time, and 
chen last year Liu Shao-chi, the secretary of the Communist 
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Party, violently attacked provincial overlords for growing too 
big for their boots, it was generally assumed that he hai 
Kao Kang in mind. It is not so far possible to tell what was 
the real cause of the actual purge, whether Kao Kang had 
shown too great a degree of independence or whether he had 
taken a wrong view of the pace of industrialisation in China’s 
first Five-Year Plan. The facts merely are that nothing had 
lately been heard of him until the present accusation that 
he was trying to transform Manchuria into “ the independent 
kingdom of Kao Kang.” Economic issues almost certainly 
played a key role in the quarrel since, according to Moscow 
radio, the conference which decided to purge Kang also 
agreed to carry out changes in China’s economic plans. 

The nature of these changes should throw some light on 
the struggle that has gone on behind closed doors, but it 
already seems that the purge will not end with the death of _ 
Kao Kang—or the fall of yet another “ overlord,” Jao Shu- 
shih, boss of Shanghai and Eastern China. Writing recently 
in Pravda, the chief Chinese prosecutor announced that the 
fight against “ economic wreckers ” will have to be stepped 
up; the purge of Kao Kang in fact coincided with the 
creation of a special control commission on the Soviet model 
to watch over the activities of party members. Although 
Mao Tse-tung certainly sits in a more comfortable position 
than Mr Khrushchev, it appears that in China, too, changes 
in the party line cannot be carried out without victims. 


Ad infinitum in Palestine .... 


S year succeeds year, the most depressing feature of 
the news from Palestine is its unchanging nature. Two 
weeks ago, just as the Security Council was unanimously 
condemning Israel for wilfully engineering the raid of 
February 28th on Gaza, the United Nations Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission, meeting in Jerusalem, was censuring 
Egypt for a “ brutal and murderous ” attack on a wedding 
feast in the southern Negev. In both cases, the alleged 
culprit decries the verdict. Just as in the old days of the 
British Mandate, so in the new era of the United Nations, 
the only course available to the umpire is to urge the 
contestants not to let it happen again. Even so, further inci- 
dents have taken place this week. 

The pattern of events leading up to these frontier affrays 
also lacks variety. Each time the Israeli army has staged 
one of its rare but potent army attacks, the incident has 
been preceded by murders perpetrated during infiltrations 
so deep into Israel that Israeli morale needs a boost ; on 
the Jordan frontier, after each major reprisal, the Israeli 
frontier police can show, by the graphs they keep, a marked 
drop in the rate of Arab infiltration. The hill Arab, how- 
ever indigent, hesitates to bring retribution on the heads of 
villages that are full of his relations. But on the Egyptian 
frontier the panacea may not produce the same result. For 
the Gaza refugee bears no blood relationship to the 
Egyptian soldier on guard in the area. On Israel’s southern 
frontier, therefore, sparring may prove much more difficult 
to eradicate. 

It is not only in and around the frontier that the pattern 
of emotions is unvarying. In the United States there has 
been a small but sharp reminder that none of the modern 
changes in the Middle East—the birth of Israel, the reve- 
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lation of the extent of Arab oil reserves, the modern tempo 
of the cold war in Asia—has altered the pulls and counter- 
pulls that are exercised in the course of American domestic 
politics. On March 25th Mr Harriman, the Governor of 
New York State, addressing an important Jewish audience 
-belonging to the largest single colony of Jews in the world, 
that of New York City, drew loud applause by attacking 
the Secretary of State, Mr Dulles, for his recent statement 
that Israel’s behaviour at Gaza had made the Middle East 
more difficult to stabilise, and had “forced the United 
States to change its timetable on defence arrangements.” 
Stability is elusive if one leading American speaks thus 
while another thunders, as Mr Harriman did, that Israel 
“will be defended if necessary with overwhelming help 
from the outside.” 


On Monday the House of Commons approved Britain’s 
accession to the Turco-Iraqi pact after an acrimonious dis- 
cussion during which the main point.debated was whether 
or not this accession harmed Israel. Israel’s champions 
put its point of view, which is that the pact is harmful. 
They say that it affords to an Arab state guarantees Israel 
does not possess, that Israel’s enemies will get arms at cut 
rates, and that it will therefore make the Arabs even more 
unwilling to conclude peace than hitherto. They also voiced 
opinion that the pact, by being partisan, undermines the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950 which provides for immediate 
action against a violator of the armistice line. Sir Anthony 
Eden countered these arguments with a reminder of his 
undertaking, given in November, that Britain upholds that 
Declaration and would “ most certainly” go to the help of 
Israel if it were attacked by an Arab state. But it is clear 
that the Israelis and their champions are out for an even 
more specific guarantee than this. They are in no mood to 
take in the obvious point that both Britain and Turkey have 
long been countries Israel can count among its friends, and 
that both are far more likely to restrain than to provoke an 
Arab ally. 
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Herr von Bonin’s Heresy 


HE real moral of the case of Herr von Bonin is in 

danger of being lost in the debate about the merits of 
his plan for defending western Germany. Herr von Bonin 
is a former German staff officer with a distinguished war 
record who, until his recent dismissal, was head of the 
planning section of the embryo German War Office. He 
was dismissed for submitting to outside military experts a 
defence plan which did not accord with that of his chief, 
General Heusinger. Herr von Bonin believes that the 
defence of western Germany should not be left to a highly- 
mechanised Nato force which would conduct mobile war- 
fare inside Germany, probably retreating through a 
devastated country and returning one day to liberate it. 
His own idea, which has been publicly advocated by former 
generals and staff officers, is to set up a national militia 
under German command which would be armed with anti- 
tank guns and would defend the zonal frontier to a depth 
of about forty miles. 

This Bonin plan is the product of a school of thought 
which holds that Germany’s interests are not properly pro- 
tected by Nato and the Western European Union. It is 
a school that will undoubtedly grow in strength, and Herr 
von Bonin’s ideas have been supported in newspapers close 
to the Democratic party. The Social Democrats liked the 
plan at first but have become chary of it, now that the 
rumour is being spread that the militia might be a new 
“ Black Reichswehr ” to be used against strikers. Its advo- 
cates say that, unlike the official plan, it does not presuppose 
the continued division of Germany and a civil war between 
east and west Germans. 

The incident shows that when the Germans are armed 
many of them are going to have awkward ideas of their 
own. But the important thing is that Herr von Bonin was 
dismissed. His plan was rejected by General Heusinger 
in favour of one drawn up by the European-Atlantic alliance 
and accepted by a body—the interim committee of the 
EDC—which included German generals. The affair 
demonstrates how right it is to rearm Germany within the 
framework of a western coalition; otherwise, Germans 
would one day have to set up a national army with an inde- 
pendent strategy. 


More for the Health Service 


HE brake applied to expenditure on the health service 
has been considerably eased for the new financial year. 
The net cost to the taxpayer is expected to be up by nearly 
£25 million, an increase of almost 6 per cent on estimated 
expenditure (including supplementaries) in the year just 
ended and of over 7 per cent on the original estimate. If 
the year 1952-53 is excluded, because it had to bear the 
back payments of the Danckwerts award to general practi- 
tioners, this is the biggest increase since the carefree years 
when Mr Bevan was at the Ministry of Health. 

As will be seen from the accompanying table, all the 
main branches of the health service show some rise i0 
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Every week-night for 8 months, 





two West End actors were pushed fully clothed into a swimming 
- pool on the stage. Strange as it may seem, the wardrobe mistress 
So sa ae | was not a bit perturbed, because the men were clad from head to foot 
es ee , vs \ apie Never wel in garments that did not shrink, 
oe | always retained their creases, 
on Sundays and were fully dried out and ready to wear 
by the next performance. The secret was, clothes made entirely of “Terylene’ polyester fibre. 
This new all-British fibre has a great future. 
All sorts of things — from fishing nets to trousers, from curtain fabrics to women’s underwear — 
t can be made from it, and every day brings an extension of its uses. 
, At Wilton, in North Yorkshire, I.C.I. has built a ‘ Terylene ’ plant 
which started operations early this year, 
and during 1956 production will 
reach a rate of 22 million Ib. annually. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research fic 
and production are serving the Nation. oc 
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their estimate. The sharp check to the cost of the dental 
service that was apparent when the charges to patients were 
first introduced is evidently weakening, and the gross cost 
is slowly climbing back to its earlier level of over £40 
million. The pharmaceutical service needed a supple- 

entary estimate in 19§4-§5, and a further tiny increase 

expected this year, Similarly, more people are having 


HEALTH SERVICE ESTIMATES 
(£ mn: figures rounded off to nearest million) 
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1952-53* 1953-54 | 1954-55 1955-56 


Net total cost (excluding 














civil defence)... ...cece 429 414 437 462 
which :— eke es Be ae: ks PRE a 
\dvances to hospital | 
posit Lia keitn caer 96 | 297 | 311 | 332 
for maintenance ..... 286 287. | 299 -\ 320 
General practitioner service 89 | 58 59 62 
Pharmacenticsl 12°. ee 
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45 47 47 
Dental service gross cost.. 2 | 34 36 
patients’ payments 7 8 8 
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Ophthalmic service gross 
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less: patients’ payments q | 6 | 6 
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‘Includes back payments under Danckwerts award to general 


practitioners, 


their sight tested and being prescribed spectacles—or else 
iay Of thuse who obtained them in the early days of the 
ervice are now being prescribed a new pair. 
as usual, it is the hospitals that account for most 
the increase. Over £4 million of the rise in their esti- 
mated maintenance expenditure is the result of the recent 
award’ to nurses, and “ other” salaries and wages (exclud- 
ing doctors’ salaries) are expected to rise by about the same 
amount. The estimate for ordinary capital expenditure is 
only slightly higher ; the promised grants for new hospital 
building and large-scale plant conversion schemes, 
announced in February, will not be forthcoming until 
1956-57. 


State Farming in Practice 


\. TATIONALISATION of the land was once regarded as a 
i political issue, yet the modest experiment in state 
ownership of farmland since 1945 has gone its way with 
little comment—adverse or favourable. As a result of 
Crichel Down, it is now Government policy to sell off by 
stages most of the 225,000 acres for which the Agricultural 
Land Commission and its Welsh Sub-Commission were 
made responsible. Before this happens it is worth putting 
on record the lessons of this experiment, which have been 
underlined this week by the report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General upon the commissions’ latest accounts. 
State farming lost £281,000 on current account in the six 
years 1948 to 1954. Admittedly, many of the properties 
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taken over were semi-derelict, and the repairs bill was 
enormous ; considerable capital improvements. were also 
undertaken, especially during the period when it was 
Government policy to foster food production irrespective of 
economic return. Thus the state emerges as a conscientious 
landlord which has provided the financial backing that was 
a prime reason for its intervention. It has also, however, 
evidently been as conservative and afraid of its tenants as 
any private landlord. It has not raised rents to the levels 
which its repairs and improvements patently justify, nor has 
it followed the alternative approach of reorganising its hold- 
ings to experiment with new and possibly more economic 
forms of farming—for instance, large-scale cattle ranching 
in the Welsh hills. Administrative costs have been high— 
amounting, in the case of the Welsh Sub-Commission, to 
no less than 77 per cent of agricultural rents in 1953-4. 
Possibly there is scope for some state farming—if it is bold 
and experimental. But if the only difference is to be that 
the state can afford a loss which the private owner cannot, 
the experiment must be deemed a failure. 


Federation Step by Step 


HERE will be general relief that the conference on the 
e control of inter-island migration in the British West 
Indies has found a workable compromise between the 
Trinidadian view that control should be left primarily in 
the hands of the islands, and the Barbadian view that it 
should be a Federation matter. Trinidadian fears of an 
influx of migrants from Barbados and the small -islands 
threatened to set back all the progress so far made. The 
conference has now resolved that while migration shall be 
concurrently an island and a federation subject, the islands’ 
present legislation will have to be revalidated at the end of 
five years, if the Federal government does not take the 
initiative earlier. This gives a period for settling down ; 
after five years the Federal government might be able to 
use the growth of-a sense of West Indian nationhood to 
bring about freedom of movement. 
But difficulties lie ahead in Trinidad. An election is 
due in September and the prospects that the afiti-Federa- 
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tion, East Indian section of the Legislative Council might 
gain power through the divisions in the other parties are not 
inconsiderable. The East Indians wan?, above all, to keep 
out migrants of African race. Before this form of Indian 
nationalism makes a bid for control of Trinidad, it is there- 
fore highly desirable that Federation should be virtually 
signed and sealed, if not delivered. This can hardly be 
arranged until after the conference of plenipotentiaries 
which will decide upon the West Indian Federation Bill 
to be presented to Parliament in London ; the earliest the 
plenipotentiaries can come to London is January. But it 
is possible that the discussions of a committee on Trinida- 
dian constitutional reforms might be taken as a justifica- 
tion for postponing the elections. It is clear that the 
next six or nine months may be decisive for West Indian 
federation. 

East Indian attitudes may also have something to do 
with the deepening split in the People’s Progressive Party 
in British Guiana. Dr Jagan’s main support is East Indian 
and rural, though he has some African allies. His rival, 
Mr Burnham, is mainly backed by Africans and a few 
urban Indians, and this section of the PPP is emerging 
as the slightly more moderate party ; it is to have its own 
newspaper. Dr Jagan, on the other hand, is said to be 
anxious to declare himself as fully Communist. If this 
schism forces the PPP to re-examine the true aims of its 
ambitious leaders, and to see the constitutional crisis of 
October, 1953, in the light of them, much good may result 
for the colony. 


Communists on the Building Sites 


HE ratification of the Paris treaties was a great blow to 
E the local Communist parties of Western Europe. 
Having doubtless received scorching rebukes from Moscow, 
they are now pledged, it appears, to frustrate the defence 
effort more effectively than hitherto. The Communist-led 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTUV), with its indi- 
vidual industrial sections, exists to give a lead in such a 
campaign. Plans for organising trouble were discussed, for 
instance, ‘at a recent meeting in East Berlin of the WFTU 
branch which covers the building and building-materials 
industries. One of the more interesting points from the 
speeches was a proposal from a French trade union leader 
that “ it was necessary to uncover the speculations of finance 
companies which were exploiting small savers under cover 
of assisting them to build their own homes.” There was 
general agreement that the organisers must be active on the 
actual building sites and must make their tactics fit local 
conditions. They must also put up programmes of “ peace- 
ful ” work, to be undertaken instead of building for defence 
purposes. It is evident that the WFTU campaign is directed 
mainly against Federal Germany, where a shortage of 
builders is expected when the first barracks go up. 

The WFTU’s action programme is to consist of demands 
for more money for subsidised and state building ; cuts in 
the “profits of trusts” and in building prices; a ban on 
speculation in building ; and a cut in the rate of interest on 
borrowed money in order to stimulate building by private 
persons and small contractors. The conference also resolved 
to work harder inside other international organisations, par- 
ticularly in the industrial committee of the International 
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Labour Office. It will be interesting to see the results of 
the pledges undertaken by the earnest comrades in E:; 
Berlin—and whether they are also reflected in the care‘) 
tally which is kept in Moscow of man-hours lost in Brit: 
and other “ capitalist ” countries. 
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Singapore Goes Left 


ae joins the lengthening list of colonies whic). 
given adult franchise, promptly votes for the mor 
extreme parties. Despite the warning from the West Indi; 
and elsewhere this seems to have surprised many Briti:h 
residents in the colony. Mr David Marshall, noted for hi: 
trenchant socialist speeches, will become chief minister, 
heading the Labour Front which has ten seats in a House 
of 25. But the Government’s majority will be secured by 
the three ex-officio ministers, the Chief Secretary, the 
Finance Secretary and the Attorney General, who, under 
the constitution, are bound to vote with the governmen 

But the two other Left-wing parties, the splinter Malay- 
Chinese Alliance with two seats and the anti-colon: 
People’s Action Party (PAP), should generally side with «! 
Labour Front ; the moderating influence of the opposition 
will probably be confined to six members, unless the ex- 
officio ministers are influential behind the scenes. The more 
usual form is for the officials to find themselves excluded 
from the inner cabinet of elected members. But Singapore 
evidently could go still farther left. It should have live!y 
politics, which is what has been prescribed, and these shou! 
give Mr Marshall and his colleagues the training in practic:! 
politics that is the object of the exercise in developing 
local leadership. 

Much of the programme on which the Left-wing pari 
were elected—it can hardly be called a true mandate- 
more or less impracticable in an island-city based on th 
profits of entrepot trade, and not always on good terms w 
the mainland from which its importance is derived. Th 
Labour Front in fact wants reunion with the Malay: 
Federation, repeal of the emergency legislation and a rapid 
‘advance to independence. The PAP bluntly asked the 
electorate to vote out colonialism, which it saddled with 
responsibility for slums, poverty, disease and insecurity— 
the very things the British have done more than any neigh- 
bouring Asian governments to remove. 
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Pakistan’s Rule of Law 


HE confused constitutional position in Pakistan ws 
made no easier to understand by the declaration 0! 4 

new state of emergency by the Governor General, Mr 
Ghulam Mohammed, on March 27th. But it did pave ‘he 
way to a solution of the legal tangle, and there is at leas! 4 
good chance that Pakistan is now back on the road to a more 
settled form of government. The need for a new state of 
emergency, may not seem apparent when it is recalled ‘21 
the previous state of emergency, announced last Octob«r, 
was still in being. The Governor General’s action, how- 
ever, represented practically the only way in whch 
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the legal record could be got straight and the chain 
of Pakistan’s constitutional procedure be retained unbroken. 
The calm with which Karachi has since accepted this fresh 
move indicates that it was less of a crisis measure than it 
ippeared at first sight. While there are undoubted political 
‘ressures under the surface, the army is still in full and 
‘fective control. 

What had happened was this. Although Mr Mohammed 
ind his emergency cabinet were vindicated by the Federal 
Court in the Governor General’s action of dissolving the 
Constituent Assembly last October, a further ruling also 
avalidated all the 46 laws which had previously been passed 
by the Assembly but had never been signed by the Governor 
General. This threw the country’s legislation into such 
confusion that the further emergency had to be declared 
to end it, 

Pakistan has done well to pay such attention to the rule 
f{ law. Admittedly, the little group of conscientious men 
now in power represent$ no popular movement and its rule 
depends on force. But the exercise of power is always a 
trust, and so far the present cabinet has not abused i@ 
Several essential measures are being carried out during this 
period, including the amalgamation of the provinces of West 
Pakistan into a single unit and the passage of the budget. 
The government’s big test, however, is yet to come. This 
will be in the drawing. up of a constitution and its successful 
introduction without too much delay. Promises have been 
made, They have yet to be kept. 


SHORTER NOTES 


By 379 votes to 219, the French National Assembly has 
declared a “state of emergency” in Algeria. The vote 
followed a plea by Minister of the Interior, M. Bourges- 
Manoury, that the measure was essential on account of 
“ persistent insecurity” in certain areas. The difference 
between a “state of emergency” and martial law is that 
the special powers entailed are put into the hands of the 
civil, as opposed to the military, authorities. The Governor- 
General of Algeria is from this month vested with powers 
to ordain forced residence, and local prefects can forbid the 
right of assembly or of movement from place to place. The 
measure, which will apply only to defined “zones of pro- 
‘ection or security,” is intended to stop recruitment for the 
rebels. But it is causing much misgiving among liberals in 
ooth France and Algeria, who have for months had good 
reason to criticise the excess of zeal, alias brutality, that has 
been shown by the local police. 


* 


The Labour Party Executive is understandably worried 
by a state of affairs now prevailing in many constituency 
parties that are choosing their candidates for the election. 
‘he latest instance of irridentism has been the decision of 
‘he Liverpool Exchange Divisional Party not to support 
\irs E. M. Braddock, who has represented the constituency 
ince 1945. Mrs Braddock was apparently asked two ques- 
“ions at her adoption meeting. How did she vote when the 
Parliamentary party withdrew the whip from Mr Bevan ? 
And did she share the Bevanite views of her local party ? 
As she does not share those views, and as there is inter- 
necine war. in Labour’s ranks in the Exchange Division, the 
cal party want a mew candidate. The Labour leaders will 
‘most certainly have to take strong action to meet this sort 
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of challenge ; at the moment the main qualification required 
from a Labour candidate in some areas seems to be a 
promise not to follow the official Labour line. 


* 


The Government has, after all, made a third concession 
to those who fear that the Harmful Publications Bill comes 
dangerously near to censorship. When the Bill was con- 
sidered on report last Monday the Under Secretary to the 
Home Office moved an amendment making it a defence for 
a newsagent or retailer to claim that he had not examined 
the contents of a publication claimed to be harmful, and 
that he had had no reason to suppose that it was so. This 
goes half-way to meet an amendment which was rejected 
last week—namely that the Bill should apply only to those 
who printed-and published horror comics, and not to those 
who sold them. It is a welcome concession, for a poisonous 
publication could easily be contained within a harmless 
cover ; and the aim of the Bill is to ensure that children do 
not read horror comics, not that newsagents do. 


* 


The Ministry of Education’s estimates for 1955-56 fore- 
cast a net expenditure of {271.2 million, an increase 
of £16.7 million on the figure for last year. Almost all the 
increase goes in larger grants to local authorities, of whose 
expenditure on education the Ministry meets roughly 60 
per cent. It is needed to provide, among other things, for 
the still growing school population and for last year’s salary 
increases to teachers, including the bigger allowances now 
to be paid to those who teach advanced work. The esti- 
mates presumably do not allow for the small increase that 
will be necessary in the maintenance allowances for children 
who stay at school beyond the leaving age, on which an 
announcement is expected shortly. Nor do they include 
higher grants to teachers in training or more generous pro- 
vision for university students, with—dare one hope ?—a 
higher ceiling of parental income above which no grant 
is paid. But an announcement on these lines is also 
expected in the near future. 


* 


The Requisitioned Houses Bill has now passed its third 
reading with the amendment that the Minister will be able 
to require local authorities to establish a pool of vacant 
requisitioned houses, to operate between the passing of the 
Bill and 1960, when derequisitioning would: be complete ; 
this pool would be used to rehouse families who might be 
displaced by a court ruling that any particular owner should 
regain possession. This amendment is designed to deal 
with the Labour objection that such families would other- 
wise have to get council houses ahead of the queue. It may 
slow down derequisitioning meanwhile, but Mr Sandys 
insisted that by 1960 the pool would become unnecessary, 
He made an offer to extend the period of requisition by a 
further two years “in difficult cases,” in response to an 
Opposition amendment extending the period to 1965, pro- 
vided the Opposition did not vote against the third reading. 
The Opposition did vote against it, however, so it is to 
be hoped that the Minister will not fulfil his side of the 
bargain. The amendment could only encourage local 
authorities to treat the problem with less urgency than 
it deserves. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Price Maintenance 
Defended 


Sir—Mr Wiles being able to define “ the 
whole raison d’étre of trade associations ” 
in half a dozen words will bring wry 
smiles to those learned colleagues at his 
Own university, and in other universities 
and research stations up and down the 
country whose “ whole raison d’étre” is 
tied up with one trade association or 
another. The definition ? ... “to pro- 
tect the average (firm) from the best.” 
As a consultant to various trade associa- 
tions, I cannot think of any association 
where the formation, driving force and 
encouragement to better standards of 
production and distribution did not 
come from the “ best” firms and under- 
takings in the industry.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

J. ForpDHAM. SADLER 
Woldingham, Surrey 


* 


Sm—In your issue of March 19th, Mr 
Collin Brooks suggests that Mr Harris 
(vide The Economist, March 5th) is 
somewhat in ignorance as to how a 
modern trade association works. Mr 
Brooks then proceeds to describe how 
@ price ring functions but, unfortunately, 
he does not recognise the differerice 
between the theoretical and practical 
operation. His arguments would not 
convince a professional industrial pur- 
chasing officer who is daily confronted 
with this problem of price maintenance. 

I recall an order being placed a year 
or so ago for a piece of equipment with 
a ring member firm at an order price 
of approximately {f140, the supplier 
invoking the protection of the price 
ruling clause. When the equipment 
was delivered a few months later a price 
of over £190 was charged and, when he 
protested, the buyer was informed a 
new ring price had been fixed. Even 
though he had been obliged to accept 
the price ruling clause, the buyer main- 
tained that, in equity, this only per- 
mitted the price charged to include extra 
costs arising during the contract period 
and these could never justify the con- 
siderable increase represented by the 
new price. To do them justice, the 
suppliers accepted this reasoning and a 
figure approaching £160 was agreed, 
and at the same time the buyer was 
assured that this price gave the sup- 
pliers their usual margin of profit. If 
we accept Mr Brooks’s explanation, then 
the price of over £190 would have been 
based on the average efficient cost figure 
set by the association, thus the highest 
cost producer might have found a price 
reasonable to him in the region of 





£240: given a liberal degree of 
inefficiency, that price seems hard to 
swallow. I admit this is only one 
example and could not be regarded as 
applying throughout price fixing, but it 
did happen. 

Mr Brooks contends that any member 
of a price ring who cannot get down to 
the efficient cost figure set by the 
members may have to sell at a loss or 
go bankrupt. If Mr Brooks will give 
only one or two examples of ring firms 
which have suffered ,either of these 
indignities in recent times, say the last 
twenty years, one would be more ready 
to accept that he is not in such ignor- 
ance of real price fixing practice as it 
appears he would like us to believe. 
You will notice, Sir, I use the term 
“ price ring” as opposed to Mr Brooks’ 
“trade association.” This is because 
the latter does not always imply price 
fixing and a trade association, which has 
no price fixing arrangements, is an 
eminently desirable industrial institu- 
tion.—Your faithfully, A. ELLIOTT 
Hale, Cheshire 


Housewives’ Choice 


Smr—You have not got to the bottom 
of this imported beef business in your 
article of April 2nd. My butcher tells 
me that he will not stock frozen beef 
because it is practically inedible. The 
Ministry of Food, he says, has been 
keeping it for four years, and he will 
start selling this kind of meat again 
when the Ministry has made up its mind 
to throw its old stocks away. 

In any case, even the best frozen beef 
is tough, and was hard to sell before 
the war. Ask the Australians. They 
have been trying for decades to get their 
beef to this country in a condition that 
will make it compete with chilled Argen- 
tine beef. It is all very well for you to 
cast doubts on the cooks. Your writer 
has perhaps not had to throw away the 
precious ration of beef during the 
rationing. times, because it was still too 
tough to get the teeth into after hours 
of casserole cooking.—Your faithfully, 

CorDON BLEU 


Gas Pipeline Postponed 


Sir—There is a small inaccuracy in the 
map accompanying your Note of April 
znd. The map shows the pipeline 
originating from two points in Alberta, 
one labelled Pincher Creek and the other 
Peace River. In fact the Peace River 
fields are in no way connected with the 
Trans-Canada project but are destined 
to be the source of supply for a com- 
pletely independent pipeline, Westcoast 
Transmission. This will be built 
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through British Columbia to Vancouver, 
and will connect at the International 
Boundary with a pipeline system to be 
constructed by US interests, to supply 


_ the Pacific North-West states and other 


parts of the USA. It is hoped that con- 
struction will start this summer, if the 
Federal Power Commission approves the 
application which is being filed by the 
US companies concerned. 

The Peace River fields are not, a: 
shown in your map, in the centre of 
Alberta, but on the northern boundary 
of Alberta and British Columbia— 
indeed, the greater part of the reserves 
in this field is in British Columbia.— 
Yours faithfully, ERLEIGH 
Staplefield, Sussex 


New Chance for Nepal 


Str—The article in your issue of 
March 19, 1955, contained some 
strictures on the Rana regime, which, if 
merited, must imply a remarkable 
deterioration during the past ten years. 

When I visited Nepal with my wife 
in 1945, we found the people friendly 
and prosperous looking. The temples and 
palaces were in fairly good repair, and 
could have compared favourably with 
those in India. In the villages we found 
standposts marked Glasgow, 1892, with 
piped water from the hills around. We 
were told that, after a cholera epidemic. 
a much beloved Maharani had asked 
how to prevent another such epidemic. 
She was told piped water supplies, and 
so she arranged to have standposts with 
waste-not taps in half the villages of the 
central plain. 

Altogether, in 1945, Nepal could com- 
pare not unfavourably with many Indian 
States, the best of which, again, could 
compare favourably with any British 
Province or Presidency. If the happiness 
of the great majority of the inhabitants is 
more important than so-called political 
development, the Rana regime in Nepal 
had much to be said for it.—Yours 
faithfully, A. C. MACNAB OF MAcNAB 
Killin, Perthshire 


Keeping Europe Going 
S1r—You lay down as one of two prime 
conditions of a settlement on Germany 
genuinely free all-German_ elections. 
What form of “free election” can 
accurately represent public opinion in 
a country where the State controls every 
man’s economic future, and punishes 
opposition opinion ? How many candi- 
dates in Eastern Germany would dare to 
offer themselves for election on a pro- 
gramme of re-union with Western Ger- 
many and a free economy? How many 
voters would dare to hold public mect- 
ings, or even talk to their friends, in 
support of such candidates ? If candi- 
dates from Western Germany could be 
allowed to stand in the Eastern zone, the 
situation might be more hopeful but 't 
would still be far removed from anything 
that could fairly be called a “ genuinely 
free election.”—Yours faithfully, 


Henry MEULEN 
London, SW19 < 
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The Sociology 


PEOPLE OF PLENTY. 
David M. Potter. 
‘niversity of Chicago Press (London: 
imbridge University Press). 246 pages. 


\ |ATIONAL character is a tricky 
A concept; national characters are 
1 topic wonderfully fertile in pernicious 
ionsense. Professor Potter handles the 
concept with extreme wariness and the 
topic with a remarkable blend of imagi- 
native insight and scientific scruple. His 
thesis, at once simple and many-faceted, 
s that the distinctive American attitude 
to life, the distinctive American system 
of political and social relationships, the 
distinctive American tensions and dis- 
satisfactions and the distinctive Ameri- 
can role’ in world affairs, have been 
shaped above all by American “ abund- 
ance”—by the existence in America, 
from its earliest days, of an unprece- 
dented amount of economic elbow- 
room, 

This has something in common with 
the well-known “frontier hypothesis,” 
but Mr Potter convincingly argues, in 
a particularly brilliant chapter, that the 
frontier represented merely a special 
nstance of a general environmental 
influence. The frontier was “ the lowest 
threshold of access to America’s abund- 
ince ; it ceased to be primary when 
other thresholds were made lower, and 
not when the edge of unsettled land 
had ceased to exist.” Abundance, he 
makes plain, should not be identified 
with potential resources alone ; lacking 
he technological key, one may live as 
meagrely in the midst of locked-up 
wealth as did the Red Indians them- 
selves. Given an initial combination, 
however, of potential resources and 
technical alertness, cumulative economic 
ind psychological processes are set in 
train ; and the tracing of these processes, 
(heir mutual repercussions, their rele- 
vance to political theory, their unsus- 
pected place in the pedigree of this or 
that sacred cow, is the main task of 
us book. 

"he most important moral that he 
craws 18 an international one. Demo- 
cracy, in the full American sense, is 
“one of the major by-products of 
‘Oundance,” and cannot take root when 
cundance is lacking. “Our message 
to the world has become involved in a 
dilemma; to other peoples, our demo- 
cracy has seemed attainable, but not 
especially desirable ; our abundance has 
scemed infinitely desirable but quite 
unattainable ”——-since it has been mani- 
‘ested to the world “primarily in the 
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of Abundance 


form of consumer goods which excite 
the international envy of those whose 
needs they satisfy, without in any way 
removing either the sources of envy or 
the sources of need.” 

The argument, however, is too close- 
knit and organic to be fairly rendered 
by odd quotations. It is not entirely 
free from ambiguity; abundance as 
standard of living and abundance as pace 
of progress, which are not the same 
thing, melt into one another here, leav- 
ing unanswered such questions as why 
the British masses today, enjoying much 
higher standards than the American 
masses of, say, forty years ago, display 
so little of the psychology of abundance 
which should, on the American analogy, 
go with those standards. Occasionally, 
too, Professor Potter teeters On the 
edge of the nineteen-thirtyish fallacy, 
“the problem of production is solved, 
we need only concern ourselves with the 
problem of distribution.” But these 
questionable points count for very little 
beside the percipience, the originality 
(for all acknowledgments of indebted- 
ness to anthropological scholarship) and 
the comprehensive organising power 
here displayed. “People of Plenty” 
deserves a wide audience on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


Nuclear Messages 


EXPLAINING THE ATOM. 
By Selig Hecht and Eugene Rabinowitch. 
Gollancz. 224 pages. 12s. 6d. 


THE MAN IN THE THICK LEAD 
SUIT. 

By Daniel Lang. 

Gollancz. 218 pages. 13s. 6d. 


ERE are two books that belong 
H inextricably to the nuclear age. 
Neither could have been conceived be- 
fore 1945, or written in its present form 
before last year. When Professor Hecht 
wrote the first, he thought of it as a 
book that would guide the complete 
layman. through the mysteries of atomic 
physics to their culmination in the 
explosions of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Since his death in 1947, the mushroom 
clouds have become denser and their 
menace has gained in scope and vicious- 
ness ; Dr Rabinowitch, the editor of an 
American atomic journal, has added 
four chapters encompassing the “ pro- 
gress ” from A-bomb to H, from fission 
to fusion. 

One finds it hard to avoid being sus- 
picious of a recommendation of a lay- 
man’s book by Einstein, and one suspects, 
in particular, that “attentive” must be 






West Highland Survey 


An Essay in Human Ecology 


Edited by 

DR. F. FRASER DARLING 

A modern Domesday of a region 
about which little factual information 
has been available before and where 
a rapid cultural transition is now in 
process. This is a book which can 
be read with pleasure by the layman 
though it has the fullness and 
accuracy required by the specialist. 
30s. net 























Banking Systems 
Edited by 

BENJAMIN H. BECKHART 
A complete yet concise description 
of the banking systems of sixteen 
different countries in Europe, Asia 
and the Americas. (Published for 
Columbia U.P.) £5 10s. net 


Britain and the Tide 
of World Affairs 
By sR OLIVER FRANKS 


The BBC Reith Lectures for 1954, 
53s. net 
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By K. MANDELBAUM 

2nd edition Demy 8vo. 16s. net 
This book, which was first published 
in 1945, contains a model of economic 
development. A new and lengthy 
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some of the results of more recent 
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the operative word in his comment that 
this one “can be understood by any 
attentive reader.” At the same time, 
one does not need to be an Einstein to 
read the book from cover to cover with 
interest and a degree of profit that will 
vary with the amount of attention one 
is prepared to spare. There is a beguil- 
ing neatness and logic about the mathe- 
matical arrangement of the elements 
which does. much to _ persuade © the 
uninitiated that he is acquiring wisdom 
painlessly. And indeed this is a reason- 
able and incontrovertibly up-to-date 
course in lifemanship which will enable 
the man or woman whom physics had 
by-passed to hold his own in after 
dinner conversation, and perhaps to 
dazzle his intellectual superiors. 

“The Man in the Thick Lead Suit” 
is, if he would permit the comparison, 
a horse of somewhat different hue. He 
stands guard over a collection of articles 
that first appeared in the “ New Yorker.” 
Mr Daniel Lang has called on ‘Wernher 
von Braun, the man who built the V-2 
and dreams of interplanetary flights ; he 
has dropped in on the atom-conscious 
citizens of Las Vegas ; he has sounded 
the opinions of people who claim to 
have seen flying saucers. He has driven 
in the rugged country of the Colorado 
Plateau in the company of men whose 
job is to seek uranium, and talked with 
the inhabitants of towns that would not 
exist if America had not decided to 
build atom. or hydrogen bombs. 

Mr Lang records conversations drily 
and factually, with a minimum of com- 
ment ; his merit lies in faithful report- 
ing rather than in literary elegance. 
One has difficulty, once having begun 
it, to put this book down; and it is 
hard not to feel a shock of revelation at 
the insight it gives into the transforma- 
tion that has affected all our lives. 


Story of Farming 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYMAN. His 
Life and Work, AD 1500-1900. 

Ry G. E. and K. R. Fussell. 

Melrose.. 172 pages. 30s. 


TS book is basically a history of 
English farming and covers a great 
deal of ground already over-familiar to 


students of rural life. Indeed, the 
authors have themselves written several 
works of a similar character ; thus to that 
extent this one is a pot-boiler, although 
there is no question about its authority. 
Mr G. E. Fussell helped to found the 
British Agricultural History Society, 
and there are few who can equal his 
knowledge and industry in this particular 
subject. Furthermore, the bones of the 
story are amply covered’ by a wealth of 
data and illustration which make the 
book informed and entertaining. It is 
divided into six main periods—each 
bulging with facts about the character, 


appearance, work’ and social habits of.” 


the countryman, be he rich landlord like 
Coke of Holkham or modest labourer 
of the kind dispatched from Tolpuddle 
to Tasmania. 

It is evident that there is still much 
to be learned, not only from private 


» most 


records, but also from publications that 
never reached a wide public are 
now out of print, and the authors have 
done useful research in this field. For 
example, we all know that George HII 
was a keen farmer, reclaimed part of 
Windsor Great Park, and contributed to 
Arthur Young’s “Annals of © Agricul- 
ture.” Much less credit is given to the 
Prince Consort, who did far more a cen- 
tury later. In twenty years he improved 
and added to all the royal estates in the 
admirable fashion. He made 
Osborne and improved Windsor and 
Balmoral, built farmsteads and cottages, 
fenced, drained, reclaimed, afforested, 
and patronised and encouraged the lead- 
ing agricultural societies. By contrast 
there are earthy anecdotes of humbler 
folk—the village parson who farmed his 
own glebe to supplement a tiny stipend, 
the shepherd so idealised in_ polite 
literature, and that indefinable person 
the yeoman, who might be a wealthy 
freeholder with’ 300 acres or a poor 
tenant with less than 50. 

This, then, is the story of landlords, 
farmers and labourers. It is not the 
story of all countrymen: craftsmen are 
hardly mentioned, and yet at one time 
they made up the population of almost 
half the village. The title “country- 
man,” therefore, has been given an arbi- 
trary meaning, but, for all that, the book 
is a solid and reliable contribution to 
the history of the countryside. 


Sudanese Pedigree 


A HISTORY OF THE SUDAN FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO AD 1821. 
By A. J. Arkell. 
University of London: The Athlone Press. 
267 pages. 21s. 


(y= upon a time, nationalist 
Britons must have felt about the 
Romans much what nationalist Sudanese 
now feel about the British—glad to see 
their backs. Yet after their exodus, as 
time rolled on, education mounted and 
tolerance set in, there grew to be an 
appreciation of the Roman share in 
forming British native tradition and 
character. The same change of heart 
may take place in the Sudan and this 
admirable little book will help it to 
do so. 

For Mr Arkell has done for the 
Sudanese teacher and undergraduate a 
job of genealogy and history that the 
Sudan’s own thin sprinkling of educated 
men will be far too overworked to do 
for years to come. He has told in 
simple but scholarly form the story of 
their roots, or what is known of them. 

As Sir Harold Macmichael points out 
in a preface, the work is so well done 
thanks to a rare blend of talents. Mr 
Arkell is not only an archaeologist and 
historian {he holds the readership in 
Egyptian Archaeology in the University 
of London) ; he also has much practical 
experience of managing men. He spent 
the greater part of his working life as an 
administrator in the Sudan, and there- 
fore knows and likes the various races 
whom he is providing with a pedigree. 
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His book, though necessarily) com- 
pressed, is a human document becaiise 
he has probed their monuments and 
chronicles, tombs and quarries, not v::h 
the impersonal efficiency of a surgeon, 
but in the sympathetic role of farm)! 
genealogist. The only criticism ©: ; 
book that is beautifully printed, anc js 
well illustrated with maps, line dr 
ings and photographs, is that it is mic! 
too expensive for most Sudan: se 
teachers to afford. It ought to be 
Sudan’s first Penguin. 


The Salt Trade 


ENGLAND AND THE SALT TRADE 
IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. 
By A. R.. Bridbury. 

Oxford University Press. 216 pages. 21s. 


ITTLE has been written hitherto on 
the salt trade, especially during the 
Middle Ages, though it was of great im- 
portance when the eating of fish was 
widespread for religious, nutritional and 
economic reasons, and when the autumn 
slaughtering of cattle made salted meat 
a staple article of the winter diet. The 
English salt trade can only be appre- 
ciated in its continental setting ; indeed, 
Mr Bridbury’s work deals rather |css 
with the English and rather more with 
the continental trade than its title might 
imply. He sees a commercial revolution 
in the fourteenth century marked by the 
decline of salt production at Liineburg, 
in the Low Countries, and in eastern 
England, and by the rise of production 
on the Atlantic seaboard of France, 
especially at Bourgneuf. This rising 
French production led to a great export 
trade in salt with England, the Low 
Countries, and the Baltic. 

The details of these changes are often 
obscure, and Mr Bridbury’s interpre'- 
tion of the commercial revolution is 
sometimes very speculative. He 
assumes that salt production in eastern 
England declined in the fourteenth cen- 
tury through the diversion of resources 
into the cloth industry, and that ‘he 
decline was followed by increased in- 
ports of French salt. That may be t:11°, 
but it is not proved by quoting a single 
case of the high wages paid to 4 
Lincolnshire salt-boiler in 1396. I: is 
surely possible that English salt p:o- 
duction, if it declined at all, declined 
because of ition from imported 
French salt. ‘Similarly Mr 8ridbury 
sometimes pushes his statistical intcr- 
pretation much too far. His estim:te 
of the value and volume of the «:!t 
carried by the Bay Fleet in 1449 's 
reached by a process that reduces sta’'s- 
tical manipulation almost to the {vel 
of a parlour game: take a number, h: ve 
it, and so on. 

It would be unfair to suggest that 11's 
book is wholly or even largely devo 'ed 
to such speculative interpretations . 1 
is, in fact, firmly based on a wide range 
of printed and manuscript material. 
the whole that material has becn 
handled judiciously, and has been mole 
to yield an interesting picture of a v«ry 
important aspect of medieval comme: ¢. 
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Stratocruisers 


for both First and Tourist Class 
across the Atlantic! 



































Whether you book First or Tourist Class by B.O.A.C. across the Atlantic, you can enjoy 
the double-decked spaciousness and unrivalled comfort of Stratocruiser travel! Nothing 
r flies the Atlantic than these giant airliners, operated by B.O.A.C. Fly First Class 
irury “Monarch” direct to U.S.A. or Canada; and to the Caribbean. Normal First 
fare gives you more room, comfort and personal service... fully-reclining 
seats... Silver trolley service; foam-soft private berths 
at slight additional charge. Fly by “Coronet” 
ices at low Tourist fares: soon from London 
to New York or Montreal via Prestwick; to 
New York via Prestwick and Boston; To 
Chicago via Prestwick and Montreal, Relax 
in splendid B.O.A.C, comfort .. . delicious 
free meals . . . courteous service. 
Finest transatlantic Tourist 


travel evert 


Fly now—pay at leisure! Ask about the B.O.A.C. Ticket Instalment Plan! 
10% down, the balance by monthly instalments! 








mmsult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C. Airways Terminal, Victoria, 
.W.t (VIC 2323), 75 Regent St., W.1 (MAY 6611) or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, 
Birmingham and Liverpool (see your Telephone Directory for details). 












5.0.A.C,. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


fs e Eno 2 Ge , 
[ ) 2 : B 0 A ( Delicious meals are served from silver trolleys aboard the “Monarch”. It’s air travel 
with the accent on turury! 
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A Kings Ransom for the hIDNAPPER, 


There’s a price on their heads. It runs into millions. It will be paid in more 
than half a hundred currencies. The two small boys who play the leading 
roles in THE KIDNAPPERS are capturing the hearts of cinemagoers everywhere. 


caisohte’ sit ML Hy ot ys ee 

eat *‘BOX-OFFICE GEM’ WAS \\\ \ it} Wy} ¢ Wi Hi ’ Telegram and Sun, as well as in Time maga- 

. . - ‘ . ie YL ULN. ; A ‘ : 

. TALE of a Nova Scotia settlement during : Hy; Hy i} i zine. America’s National Board of Review of 
x the early days of the century, THE KID- ‘(=e yy Motion Pictures placed it fourth in its list of 


ee NAPPERS has an immediate appeal for the 
é Canadian market. That means important 

dollar earnings. And it is being given a good 
> showing in Canada helped by the Odeon 
Ei circuit there— built up by the Rank Organi- 
sation to more than 100 theatres within 
seven years. 


the ten best foreign films. 


.. Yet this enchanting and highly successful 
film was created by a small cast of actors, an 
unassuming story, and the simplest of 
settings. 


THE CHOICE IS THEIRS 


ee pattern which the Rank Group has 
laid down for film exinbition in Canada is 


In Toronto THE KIDNAPPERS ran for 15 
weeks, in Ottawa, for 17. In Vancouver 


ti 


province it created an all-time record — 159 ME . repeated throughout the Commonwealth: but 
days against the normal playing time of 42 ALL THE WORLD OVER nowhere are there hard and fast rules as to the 
days. iN asis'ieg nai stiie a Gece films shown. The final choice is always with 
it Sung aoensaare tapas sedi atieme | the country concerned. 
Reports from Canada say that the film — \) te pennies mes cen rece one 


That the British can make good films 1s 

WARREN TORT YA proved by past and present successes in all parts 

NNW 0) HNN WV of the world. But the making of films is only 

Ls Bi yee one aspect of a vast industry. Success in dis- 

PAID IN DOLLARS tributing and exhibiting them world-wide is 

i THE United States THE KIDNAPPERS appeared On ‘ ten best clear from the fact that last year 50% of the Rank Organisation’s 
films of 1954’ lists in New York’s Times, Herald Tribune, World film earnings came from abroad. 


was ‘the box-office gem of 1954 and is con- 
tinuing to be the same thing in 1955’. 
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Stock Market Goes 


Washington, D.C. 

HE stock market, with lusty disdain, continues to hover 
T near the record high levels it reached just before Senator 
Fulbright began his much-publicised inquiry into its opera- 
tions over a month ago. It was made plain by practically 

‘ry witness at the hearings, which have now been com- 

cted, that neither Senator Fulbright nor anyone else can 

Ly whether this steady refusal to be discouraged is because 

: market is inherently sound or because too much specu- 
saci buying is going on. In- 
deed Mr Fulbright and his 
colleagues on the Banking Com- 
mittee were told so many times 
how impossible it is to analyse 
the market that any desires they 
may have had to buy stocks 
themselves must have been 
thoroughly dampened, 

What Senator Fulbright 
hopes, of course, is that there 
may be the same reaction from 
a a shane public which he 

ears has been unduly gullible. 
it became clear early in the 
famous hearings that his pur- 
a se in launching them was 

vo-fold: to bring to light the 
lees of the stock market’s 
teverishness during the winter, 
ind to warn the public that the 
stock market is not a place 
where easy money is to be made. 
Neutral obsetvers (and many 
Republicans) agree that the 
Democratic Mr Fulbright’s pur- 
pose was not, as the intensely 
Republican Senator Capehart 
illeged, to undermine confidence : 
1 the national economy in order to bring on a slump and 
discredit the Eisenhower Administration. 

The extent to which his true purposes were accomplished 
$ of course as impossible to analyse as the market itself, 

it there was a strong feeling among many of the com- 

ittee’s witnesses that a hearing such as this one in 1928 
midi have prevented the 1929 boom and the subsequent 
crash. Assuming, as practically all the witnesses believed, 
‘Gat another 1929 is most unlikely, then it may be unlikely 
‘1 part because the committee has injected a note of caution 
‘nto a rather runaway situation. 


American Survey 


“ He’s Perfectly Healthy—Just Terribly Sensitive ” 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items-which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Steady 


It was brought out on the very first day of the inquiry— 
though scarcely emphasised by the witness, Mr Keith Fun- 
ston, president of the New York Stock Exchange—that on 
two recent “ sample days,” when transactions were analysed 
no fewer than 52 per cent of all the trades by individuals 
were on margin. With the assistance of Senator Douglas, 
Mr Fulbright also carefully developed statistics on the sharp 
tise in “ short term ” trades—sales of stocks held less than 
six months—and the rise in daily turnover, to show that the 

market has been far more specu- 
lative in 1954 and 1955 than in 
the earlier postwar period. And 
Mr John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the articulate Harvard Univer- 
sity economist who has just 
published a history of the 1929 
disaster, added the necessary 
spice with his sharp remarks 
about the unchanged “ capacity 
for self-delusion ” of the Ameri- 
can (and any other) public. 
Shortly after Mr Galbraith’s 
testimony, in which for the first 
time doubt had been thrown on 
the market’s good health, prices 
tumbled fairly sharply for a few 
days ; but they have since re- 
covered most of the losses. 

Fully half of the testimony 
during the thrée weeks was 
devoted to such technical or 

. Statistical matters as the opera- 
tions of “ specialists ” in a stock 
on the: floor of an exchange, 
the regulations of the Securities 

and Exchange Commission, and 

Herblock in the Washington Pos: the economic reasons for the 

scarcity of new equity issues 
in recent years. Unlike such eye-catching items as 

Senator Capehart’s accusations and Mr Walter 

Winchell’s market tips on. television, these matters 

seldom found their way into the daily ‘newspaper 
stories. Another large section of the time was 
devoted to such apparent irrelevancies as whether the 

General Motors Corporation prices its cars properly 

and whether the depressed level of farm income is a 

threat to the economy. Yet out of it all emerged at least 

a sprinkling of genuinely new information and analysis— 

enough to give the experts as well as the public reason 
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kings Ransom for the hIDNAPPER 


There’s a price on their heads. It runs into millions. It will be paid in more 
than half a hundred currencies. The two small boys who play the leading 
roles in THE KIDNAPPERS are capturing the hearts of clinemagoers everywhere. 














‘BOX-OFFICE GEM’ . Nd 


A TALE of a Nova Scotia settlement during 

the early days of the century, THE KID- 
NAPPERS has an immediate appeal for the 
Canadian market. That means important 
dollar earnings. And it is being given a good 
showing in Canada helped by the Odeon 
circuit there— built up by the Rank Organi- 
sation to more than 100 theatres within 
seven years. 


Telegram and Sun, as well as in Time maga- 
zine. America’s National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures placed it fourth in its list of 
the ten best foreign films. 
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. Yet this enchanting and highly successful 
film was created by a small cast of actors, an 
unassuming story, and the simplest of 
settings. 


THE CHOICE IS THEIRS 


those: pattern which the Rank Group has 

laid down for film exinbition in Canada is 
repeated throughout the Commonwealth: but 
nowhere are there hard and fast rules as to the 
films shown. The final choice is always with 
the country concerned. 


In Toronto THE KIDNAPPERS ran for 15 
weeks, in Ottawa, for 17. In Vancouver 
province it created an all-time record— 159 
days against the normal playing time of 42 
days. 





ALL THE WORLD OVER 
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Reports from Canada say that the film 
was ‘the box-office gem of 1954 and is con- 
tinuing to be the same thing in 1955’. 
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That the British can make good films 1s 
proved by past and present successes in all parts 
of the world. But the making of films is only 
one aspect of a vast industry. Success in dis- 

ee tributing and exhibiting them world-wide is 
Y THE United States THE KIDNAPPERS appeared on ‘ten best clear from the fact that last year 50% of the Rank Organisation's 
3 films of 1954’ lists in New York’s Times, Herald Tribune, World _ film earnings came from abroad. 
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Stock Market Goes 


Washington, D.C. 

rr HE stock market, with lusty disdain, continues to hover 
| near the record high levels it reached just before Senator 
Fulbright began his much-publicised inquiry into its opera- 
tions over a month ago. It was made plain by practically 
every witness at the hearings, which have now been com- 
pleted, that neither Senator Fulbright nor anyone else can 
say whether this steady refusal to be discouraged is because 

ic market is inherently sound or because too much specu- 
lative buying is going on. In- 
deed Mr Fulbright and his 
colleagues on the Banking Com- S 
mittee were told so many times 
how impossible it is to analyse 
the market that any desires they 
may have had to buy stocks 
themselves must have been 
thoroughly dampened, 

What Senator Fulbright 

hopes, of course, is that there 
may be the same reaction from 
1 share-buying public which he 
tears has been unduly gullible. 
it became clear early in the 
famous hearings that his pur- 
in launching them was 
wo-fold: to bring to light the 
‘gree of the stock market’s 
‘verishness during the winter, 
id to warn the public that the 
k market is mot a place 
here easy money is to be made. 
cutral observers (and many 
‘cpublicans) agree that the 
emocratic Mr Fulbright’s pur- 
pose was not, as the intensely 
‘cpublican Senator Capehart 
alleged, to undermine confidence : 
in the national economy in order to bring on a slump and 
discredit the Eisenhower Administration. 
_ The extent to which his true purposes were accomplished 
is of course as impossible to analyse as the market itself, 
but there was a strong feeling among many of the com- 
mittee’s witnesses that a hearing such as this one in 1928 
mht have prevented the 1929 boom and the subsequent 
crash. Assuming, as practically all the witnesses believed, 
‘hai another 1929 is most unlikely, then it may be unlikely 
‘ part because the committee has injected a note of caution 
‘no a rather runaway situation, 
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American Survey 


“ He’s Perfectly Healthy—Just Terribly Sensitive ” 





AMERICAN SuRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Steady 


It was brought out on the very first day of the inquiry— 
though scarcely emphasised by the witness, Mr Keith Fun- 
ston, president of the New York Stock Exchange—that on 
two recent “sample days,” when transactions were analysed 
no fewer than §2 per cent of all the trades by individuals 
were on margin. With the assistance of Senator Douglas, 
Mr Fulbright also carefully developed statistics on the sharp 
tise in “ short term ” trades—sales of stocks held less than 
six months—and the rise in daily turnover, to show that the 

market has been far more specu- 
lative in 1954 and 1955 than in 
the earlier postwar period. And 
Mr John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the articulate Harvard Univer- 
sity economist who has just 
published a history of the 1929 
disaster, added the necessary 
spice with his sharp remarks 
about the unchanged “ capacity 
for self-delusion ” of the Ameri- 
can (and any other) public. 
Shortly after Mr Galbraith’s 
testimony, in which for the first 
time doubt had been thrown on 
the market’s good health, prices 
tumbled fairly sharply for a few 
days ; but they have since re- 
covered most of the losses. 

Fully half of the testimony 
during the three weeks was 
devoted to such technical or 

. Statistical matters as the opera- 
tions of “ specialists ” in a stock 
on the: floor of an exchange, 
the regulations of the Securities 

: and Exchange Commission, and 

Herblock in the Washington Poss the economic reasons for the 

scarcity of new equity issues 
in recent years. Unlike such eye-catching items as 

Senator Capehart’s accusations and Mr Walter 

Winchell’s. market tips on. television, these matters 

seldom found their way into the daily newspaper 
stories. Another large section of the time was 
devoted to such apparent irrelevancies as whether the 

General Motors Corporation prices its cars properly 

and whether the depressed level of farm income is a 

threat to the economy. Yet out of it all emerged at least 

a sprinkling of genuinely new information and analysis— 

enough to give the experts as well as the public reason 
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to re-examine some of the clichés that have grown up about 
the market in recent years. 

The testimony cast doubt on the widespread assumption 
that “ institutional buying ” has been a major factor in push- 
ing up share prices. A combination of purchases by insur- 
ance companies, pension funds, private trusts handled by 
banks, and investment companies (the so-called “ mutual 
funds ”) was supposed to have injected a heavy new demand 
in the market over the past two or three years, to have 
reduced the “ floating supply ” of stocks, and at the same 
time to have constituted a stabilising influence in the event 
of a severe setback to the market. While the hearings 
brought out that these institutions now hold some $66 
billion worth of equities, or 28 per cent of the value of all 
the stocks listed'on the New York Stock Exchange (much 
less for other exchanges), it was also shown that their net 
annual purchases are surprisingly small. The value of 
institutional holdings has doubled since 1949, but about 80 
per cent of this increase reflected merely the rise in market 
prices and only 20 per cent—or some $7 billion over a five- 
year period—came from net new purchases. 

Net purchases of all the mutual funds on the New York 
Stock Exchange last year, for example, amounted to only 
$281 million, or 1.2 per cent of total purchases. Mr John 
J. McCloy, chairman of the board of the Chase National 
Bank, made the often forgotten point that institutions sell 
stocks as well as buy them ; he said the various personal 
trusts and industrial pension funds for which his bank is 
trustee recently went through a period of sixteen months in 
which they were net sellers. With a few other witnesses, he 
concluded that the rise in the market simply cannot be attri- 
buted in any important sense to institutional buying. 


* 


What, then, is the cause of the rise? The answers—all 
preceded by the customary disclaimers of expertise—cited 
a range of factors, from the ending of the excess profits tax 
to inflation, from “confidence” to increased speculation. 
Whether or not, however, the rise has been “sound,” as 
maintained by most of the witnesses from the securities 
industry itself, the hearings left no doubt that yields have 
sunk amazingly low for a wide range of “ blue chip ” stocks 
and others not so gilt edged, and that from here on the 
market can advance at the recent rate only at its peril. Even 
Mr Funston, whose staunch defence of the existing situation 
opened the hearings, conceded that a continuation of the 
upward pace of the past eighteen months 

might be a danger to the economy unless it were accom- 

panied by a corresponding amount of expansion in earnings 

or business prospects which seems improbable at this time. 
This-rate of increase of some §0 per cent over eighteen 
months would, if continued, bring average stock yields down 
to about 2.7 per cent by the end of this year, or lower than 
the yield on high-grade debt issues ; Mr Funston believed 
that “as a practical matter ” no such rise would occur, and 
his analysis was supported by Mr Bernard Baruch and ? 
number of others. 

But that was really the central issue of the hearings. To 
Mr Galbraith, to Mr Fulbright, and to several other wit- 
nesses, the question was whether there is or will be anything 
at all “ practical’ about the market if once the speculative 
fever takes hold. Mr Galbraith, in an excursion into psycho- 
logy for which his studies of 1929 presumably qualify him. 
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is convinced that there will not be, despite the important 
reforms of the past twenty-five years. A “flight from 
reality ” seems to him just as possible now as then, and not 
one of the other witnesses was prepared to maintain that 
somehow human nature has been improved by the purge of 
depression. To Mr J. A. Livingston, a highly regarded 
financial columnist, it is cause for concern that last winter's 
activity has made large numbers of people “look at the 
stock market page before the comics.” 

And yet if Senator Fulbright was able to dispel some of 
the complacency emanating from Wall Street, Wall Street 
had its innings, too. The public was reassured—with no chal- 
lenge from the committeé—that the market is thoroughly 
honest today, in contrast to the widespread rigging 
of the earlier era. There was a great deal of impressive 
evidence that market prices today are in no way comparable 
to the excesses of 1929. To anyone who trofbled to look 
or listen, the hearings undoubtedly supplied the most com- 
plete assessment to date of the invaluable place of the stock 
exchanges in a capitalist economy. And, after all, the market 
itself has proved much sturdier than the house of cards 
which was pictured in some of the testimony. 


Guide to Anti-Trust 


COMMITTEE of sixty experts, lawyers, economists 
A cna government officials, has just finished a detailed 
examination of the whole network of anti-trust laws—the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, the many subsidiary “Acts and 
amendments, the court interpretations of the legislation— 
woven during sixty years of legal efforts to promote free 
competition in the United States. The 400-page guide to 
the present shape of the laws will be useful for years to 
students and businessmen, but for some time to come it will 
apparently be almost as useful to the Democrats in Con- 
gress. In their search for sticks to beat the present Admini- 
stration with, they have snatched at a report which, to the 
unprejudiced observer, seems to have very little political 
strength. For the committee was appointed by the Presi- 
dent only to study and advise ; its 75 recommendations, 
some 12 of which would require legislation, have little 
practical meaning unless and until the Department of 
Justice decides whether to act on them. 

But many of the legislative proposals deal with changes 
in legal procedures and penalties, for anti-trust violations, 
of a complicated technical kind. It is thus easy for the 
Democrats to argue, with little fear of any contradiction 
that will be understood by the general public, that the 
committee has shown the Republicans new ways in which 
they can favour big business at the expense of a competitive 
economy. This interpretation has been helped by the 
minority report from five professors of law, who claim that, 
if the views of the majority are accepted, the anti-trust laws 
will be weakened. 

In particular the Democrats distrust the committee’s 
failure to find any inadequacy in the laws controlling 
corporate mergers ; the committee refuses to condemn such 
mergers in principle, but they have recently been 
imcreasing at a rate which many other people find alarming. 
Although the committee would have nothing to do with 
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pri oposals that trade unions should be brought under the 
anti-trust laws, it did rather vaguely suggest that union 
activities directly restraining commercial competition should 
be controlled—a suggestion out of which political capital 
will surely be made. Another question with which the 
committee dealt inconclusively, although at length, was 
the relationship between the American anti-trust laws and 
international cartels, foreign business agreements and 
covernment regulations in other countries. 

The main criticisms of the committee centres round its 
generally negative satisfaction with the present state of 
competition in the United States, but its one really positive 
proposal for a change is also being widely criticised. The 
committee considers the legal immunity granted to “ fair 
trade”’—the American misnomer for resale price main- 
tenance—to be an “ unwarranted compromise of the basic 
tenets of national anti-trust policy.” . The committee recom- 
mends, with the support of the Department of Justice, that 
the federal laws permitting fair trade agreements be repealed. 
It has thus pulled down on its head the congressional 
spokesmen for small business and the well-organised lobbies 
of druggists and other retail trade groups. 


Tale of Two Editors 


L AST week died two of the most celebrated and contrast- 
ing figures in American journalism — Mr Joseph 
Pulitzer, editor of the St Louis Post-Dispatch, and Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick, editor of the Chicago Tribune. Both 
men were born into newspaper dynasties and acted as 
editors and publishers of their respective papers. Both 
men made the Middle West a centre for professional 
journalism and ran their papers with an eye to the nation as 
well as to the cities where most of their readers live. But 
that is where the resemblance between Mr Pulitzer and 
Colonel McCormick ends. 

Mr Pulitzer, whose father created the famous Pulitzer 
Prizes awarded each year for outstanding achievements in 
the fields of American literature, entertainment and 
journalism, carried on the liberal traditions of the Post- 
Dispatch. His paper is famous for its crusades against cor- 
ruption and racial discrimination on the national scene as 
well as in its own city, and for its extensive coverage of 
foreign affairs. Resolved “ never to belong to any party,” 
the Post-Dispatch has deliberately opposed the instincts of 
its midwestern and largely Catholic audience by being fero- 
ciously anti-Franco and extremely objective about Russia. 

The Chicago Tribune, on the contrary, is the standard- 
bearer of right-wing Republicanism, isolationism and anti- 
liberalism of every shade. It has waged a decade-long cam- 
paign to convince its 900,000 readers that Roosevelt, Stalin 
and Sir Winston Churchill, usually in that order of diminish- 
ing villainy, have been the agents of a world revolution 
calculated to reduce the United States to servitude and 
socialism, Frequently os in sentiment, the Tribune 
tends to print “ British” as “Brutish” and sees in the 
Rhodes Scholarships the ens step towards America’s re- 
integration into the Empire. Most of these doctrines, and 
the virulent style in which the editorial columns of the 
Paper are written, have been due to the personality of 
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Colonel McCormick. A brilliant showman, the colonel once 
flew an American flag with only 47 stars because an event 
in the state of Rhode -Island had offended him. Nor would 
it be fair-to overlook the fact that in its coverage of sports 
and local affairs the Tribune is one of the most competent 
papers in the country. 

On its daily masthead, the Post-Dispatch carries a state- 
ment by its founder that the cardinal principles of the paper 
do not depend on the life of its editor. Whether the same 
will be true of the Tribune is uncertain, and it has been 
suggested that the paper may be given to its staff, many of 
whom are more liberal than the irascible colonel. 


Admiral versus 
Commander-in-Chief 


Washington, D.C. 


HE story of Admiral Carney’s war is a striking instance 
of the way news is frequently “ made ” in Washington, 
to the confusion of the American public and still more to 
the dismay of the rest of the world. It has long been the 
pleasant practice of senior American officials, helpful within 
limits both to them and to the press, to share their thoughts 
over dinner with selected groups of journalists, who may 
print anything they are told provided they do not identify 
its source. This explains the mysterious way in which 
authoritative analyses of the Administration’s views on one 
particular topic, domestic or foreign, suddenly appear on 
the same day in all the leading newspapers and in virtually 
identical language. 

This is all very well in cases where the policy of the 
Administration is firmly established and when the “ leak” 
carries with it genuine authority. But it is a very different 
matter when the source represents one side of an unresolved 
conflict within the Administration and when the more un- 
wary among the invited journalists become, by taking on 
themselves the responsibility for the views expounded to 
them, the auxiliaries of a faction. The appearance of 
Admiral Carney, the Chief of Naval Operations, at such a 
dinner party two weeks ago seems to have been a case in 
point. With varying degrees of self-assurance the papers 
announced the following day that there had been a harden- 
ing in the Administration’s attitude to Communist China, 
that an attack on Matsu was expected on the eve of the 
meeting of the Afro-Asian conference at Bandung, and that 
American participation in the fighting could be regarded as 
certain. The opportunity would be used to smash Com- 
munist China’s war potential with precision atomic bomb- 
ing, with a calculated risk being taken that Russia would not 
intervene. 


After that, tough noises were made in the American 


press throughout the weekend, with the Scripps-Howard 
organ, the Washington Daily News, perhaps taking the prize 
with its headline “ War Showdown Date is April 15,” and 
this seeped through to President Eisenhower. On the 
following Monday his press secretary, Mr Hagerty, 
arrived at another press dinner, at which he was supposed 
to discuss domestic political matters, bursting with presi- 
dential indignation at the Admiral’s alleged indiscretion. 


Next day the audhoritative analyses reversed themselves. — 
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They explained that the President did not see any signs of 
a big Communist build-up opposite Matsu, thought the eve 
of the Bandung conference the last moment the Com- 
munists would choose to provoke war, and considered the 
Admiral’s views “ Parochial.” And it is rumoured that the 
President has disciplined his Chiefs of Staff sternly. 


Sharing the Waters 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


HE Colorado River geologically is divided into two 
parts, above and below the Grand Canyon, and its 
development has been divided in the same way. The lower 
reaches of the river have been tamed to control floods, and 
put to work producing electric power, and water to irrigate 
millions of acres of land, while little or nothing has so far 
been done in the upper basin to make use of the water that 
is so badly needed there. The development of the river 
was undertaken under a bargain, or compact, arrived at in 
1922, between six of the seven states that share the Colorado 
River Basin, under the benevolent sanction of Mr Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce. (Arizona was pre- 
vented by its historic distrust of California from joining 
until much later.) The flow of the river was estimated at 
more than 16 million acre-feet annually (an acre-foot would 
cover one acre one foot deep) ; this is only about one day’s 
flow of the Amazon, but every drop is precious since the 
Colorado runs for virtually all its length through an arid 
region, where economic development is dependent on water. 
The 1922 compact divided these waters into two equal 
shares, one-half for the 
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annually, plus one-half of any surplus there might be. 

The symbol of the development of the lower basin was 
the Hoover dam, which backs up the world’s largest artifici:| 
lake, Lake Mead, and produces 1,250,000 kilowatts of 
electric power. California has been the chief beneficiary 
of the scheme, which is largely responsible for Southern 
California’s amazing growth. California was required 1 
pass a self-limiting act restricting itself to 4,400,000 acr: 
feet annually, plus one-half of any surplus that mig) 
ultimately develop ; but just before Mr Hoover left 1h 
White House in 1933, the state obtained a contract from 
the Interior Department purporting to give California 
962,000 acre-feet more a year at once. In a suit at present 
before the Supreme Court, Arizona is claiming that Cali- 
fornia has exceeded even this extra allowance. Anothe: 
and very vital aspect of the compact is that under it, in 
1962, the river’s waters may be re-divided and the “ sur 
plus” determined. Under western water-law the first 
beneficial user gets the water, and even water-lawyers of 
long experience are puzzled and disturbed as to whether 
this general rule of law might not supercede the compact’s 
explicit provisions for division of the water. For this reason. 
it seems to be to California’s advantage to delay develop- 
ment of the upper basin as long as possible, so that the 
four upper basin states, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming, have no chance to use their share of the water. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have been spent by the 
government Bureau of Reclamation on the downriver 
development, including the All-American Canal, an artificial 
river that supplies water for irrigation to southernmost 
California. But almost nothing has been spent on develop- 
ment upriver, partly because the upper basin states could 
not decide among themselves how to share their water. 
They did not settle this until 1949, in an agreement by 
which Colorado gets approximately half. But then the 
Korean war cut down internal development, and was 
followed by the Eisenhower Administration’s drastic reduc- 
tion of spending on reclamation. So Congress has not yet 
even authorised the so-called Upper Colorado Basin Storage 
Project which would both safeguard deliveries of water 
down river as promised under the compact, and would 
make it possible for the upriver region to use the water 10 
which it is entitled. 

The plan is an extensive and grandiose one which even 
the present Republican Administration admits can only be 
attempted under government auspices. Altogether there 
would be about six big dams and a number of smaller ones ; 
about 300,000 acres of land would be irrigated for the first 
time and there would be more water available for another 
450,000 acres, or even more, that is already irrigated. The 
first steps would cost something like $1.2 billion. They 
would involve first a high dam at Glen Canyon, just above 
the point (Lee Ferry) where the river flow is measured and 
divided between the two halves of the basin; this would 
cost nearly $500 million, would store up to 26 million 
acre-feet of water, and would provide 800,000 kilowat's 
of electricity. After that a second key dam, Echo Park, on 
the Colorado-Utah border far upriver, would cost about 
$175 million, would store up to 6.5 million acre-feet, and 
provide 200,000 kilowatts of electricity. But when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommended this project to the last 
Congress two years ago, while it slipped through the Senate 
without opposition, it ran into trouble in the House and 
ultimately stuck there. 

The trouble was in fact four-pronged. The Republicans 
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were pledged to cut federal expenses wherever possible. 
Some engineers doubted the feasibility and economic 
desirability of some ‘of the projects. The scheme was 
ypenly opposed by Southern California, which is the natural 
heir to the benefits of the river should the upper basin 
project fail ; that area calculates that it will need a million 
more acre feet of water by 1970 for the four million more 
people it expects to have by then. California has only two 
Senators to twelve from the other basin states, but it has 
thirty members of the House to their twelve. 

Last, and by no means least, the wildlife societies and 
nature lovers of the United States have been aroused to a 
barrage of protest against the Echo Park dam, with the 
sympathy and aid of some of the nation’s most_ powerful 
publications. About 25 miles downstream from the site of 
the dam one of the world’s foremost deposits of dinosaur 
skeletons was long ago discovered. Originally an 80-atre 
area was set aside as the Dinosaur National Monument, with 
a museum, but in 1936 the protected area was extended up- 
stream to include the junction of the Green and Yampa 
Rivers and the unique canyons of these rivers. Later the 
Bureau of Reclamation decided that the main stream just 
beneath the two tributaries was an essential site for a dam ; 
it has refused to accept any alternative. In November, the 
massed wildlife groups decided again to oppose the whole 
project with all their might unless the Echo Park dam were 
taken out, on the grounds not only that it was unnecessary 
in itself but that it might. set a precedent for further 
invasions of the national parks. 

Since President Eisenhower again recommended the pro- 
ject, unchanged, to the Eighty-fourth Congress, a good deal 
of local activity is going on to publicise its advantages and 
its necessity to the country ; “‘ aqualante ” groups (a term 
derived from the old western word “ vigilante ”) have been 
organised and there have been ceremonial dances by the 
Navajo Indians, whose reservation would benefit from 
irrigation made possible by the big dams. Now the Senate 
Interior Committee, with only the Californian Mr Kuchel 
dissenting, has recommended a Bill which would authorise 
almost the whole of the Upper Basin Storage Project, not 
just the two dams with which the President wants to begin. 
A hot fight seems to be coming on to the floor after the 
Easter recess. 


Dogfights in Albany 


N the eve of its adjournment, the New York State 

Legislature, controlled by Republicans, set up a 

~ watch dog ” committee to keep a sharp and hostile eye on 

the activities of Mr Averell Harriman, the state’s Demo- 

cratic Governor. This gesture of ill grace marks the close 

of a legislative session which accomplished more than had 
been expected, but far less than had been hoped for. 

The Legislature’s main action was the approval of a $75 
million programme for ‘highway construction to be financed 
by a state bond issue and by increases in the tax on petrol 
and diesel fuei. It also extended for another two years, and 
with only minor’ modifications, the present rent controls. 
Governor Harriman gained approval for a housing: plan 
designed to combat racial discrimination and to encourage 
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the construction of some 170,000 new housing units 
annually until 1965. The Governor disclosed that more - 
than a seventh of the state’s inhabitants lived in houses that 


> did not come up to basic standards of safety and sanitation. 


Finally, a compromise agreement was reached between the 
Governor and the Legislatyre on state aid to schools. The 
amount for the education of non-English-speaking children 
was doubled, and the present grant of $13 per pupil per 
year was extended to 1956. 

But many important measures were buried in committee 
or had to be left aside because of lack of time. Among them 
were revisions in the state’s divorce laws, compulsory third- 
party automobile insurance and a genuine overhaul of 
“ public employee ethics,” a programme first sponsored by 
the Dewey administration when widespread scandals were 
discovered at the racetracks. 

The session of the Legislature which has just adjourned 
proved to be the most expensive in the state’s history. It 
voted appropriations totalling more than $1} billion, and 
yet it slashed $36 million off the Governor’s initial request. 
Of all this money, the $75,000 voted for the committee to 
“keep watch” on Mr Harriman until the Legislature con- 
venes again next year is probably the worst spent. But, at 
least, it will give Mr Harriman, who has spent most of his 
life in the world of high diplomacy, a real taste of low 
politics. 


The Cost of Harmony 


New York 


HEN a hundred-man symphony orchestra, once con- 
ducted by Maestro Arturo Toscanini and sponsored 
by the National Broadcasting Company, makes a courageous 
bid to stay alive without a permanent conductor, a spon- 
sor or a home, its progress has more than passing interest. 
For in “The Symphony of the Air,” as the orchestra is 
now called, the economics of American symphony orchestras 
are seen in the raw. 

More Americans are listening to classical music than 
ever before. Twice as many people go to symphony con- 
certs, it is even claimed, as attend first division baseball 
games. But the real growth is in the demand for “ potted ” 
music—the long-playing, “ hi-fi,” classical recordings that 
now account for over 30 per cent of total sales of gramo- 
phone records. Meanwhile attendance at “live” concerts 
has failed to keep pace with the growth of population, and 
those recitalists who can still fill New York’s Carnegie Hall 
are a sadly diminished company. Scarcely one of the 26 
major symphony orchestras in the big cities—those organi- 
sations with an annual budget exceeding $100,000—<could 
survive without the help of their “ friends of the orchestra.” 
These non-commercial “angels” are relied upon to cover 
operating losses running frequently as high as 25 per cent 
of total costs. 

To maintain one of the biggest symphony orchestras, 
such as the Boston Symphony or New York Philharmonic, 
costs over $1 million a year. Yet this year the New York 
Philharmonic expects to have a net operating deficit of 
$300,000. Musicians’ salaries have nearly doubled, under 
trade union pressure, since 1940, and now cost the orchestra 
nearly $600,000 a year. In almost every case, both the 
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regular winter concert season and the long tours and 
festivals are a sure addition to the deficit. There is no 
question, therefore, of the one subsidising the other. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, for example, loses $235,000 
on its winter season, $40,000 on its summer festival and an 
average of $1,000 on each of the thirty concerts given during 
its nation-wide tour. Only from broadcasting, television and 
occasional film fees, and—for the larger and: better known 
orchestras—from recording royalties can net earnings be 
supplemented. ‘The Symphony of the Air, indeed, regards 
these royalties as its greatest potential source of income. 
Commercial sponsors for orchestras, whether desirable or 
not, are hard to find, and in practice, in America, unlike 
Britain, outside help comes mainly from private sources. 
Some cities provide assistance, either directly in the form 
of grants, or indirectly by providing a “ home ” or concert 
hall. Within the United States the only aid granted by the 
federal government to symphony orchestras ‘is relief from 
taxes, although this adds, in effect, 20 per cent to box office 
takings. Some direct government assistance to music would 
have been provided in two Bills presented to Congress last 
year but neither Bill was strongly supported. The major 
orchestras, with one or two notable exceptions, are conser- 
vative bodies, with strong objections to any government 
interference in music or the arts. As long as voluntary con- 
tributions can be relied upon to fill the gap—however pre- 
cariously—the spectre of a politician nominating the player 
of the French horn can be invoked in opposition to pro- 
posals for federal aid. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Senate gave its almost unanimous consent on April 
ist to the ratification of the Paris Agreements on German 
sovereignty and rearmament. The only dissenters to the 
accord were the Republican isolationists, Senators Langer 
and Malone. 


To fill the vacancies on his three-member Council of 
Economic Advisers, the President has nominated Dr Ray- 
mond Saulnier;-an expert. on monetary policy, and Dr 
Joseph Davis of Stanford. .Dr Davis’s special knowledge of 
agricultural questions may mean that more attention will 
be given to what is today the country’s most troublesome 
economic problem and one which the council has been 
accused of neglecting. 


On his putting green behind the White House, President 
Eisenhower was recently being stymied by squirrels. Three 
of the offenders were trapped and exiled to the Virginia 
woods. Promptly, Senator Neuberger, Democrat of Oregon, 
where the protection of natural resources and wild life is a 
major political issue, invoked a law providing fines and 
imprisonment for squirrel-trappers in the District of 
Columbia. This protest brought happy responses from 


nature lovers throughout the land and forced the White 
House to rescind its policy. 
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Lines of money literally ran around Wall Street when 
the two biggest bank mergers of the year were complete: 
on Monday. Because a New York law prohibits banks from 


* having dual head offices, the Chase-Manhattan and Nation: 


City-First National mergers involved a physical transfer «/ 
millions of dollars in cash and securities. To liven matter: 
further, the Seaman’s Bank for Savings also moved to « 
new site. In what must have seemed like a bank-robber’ 
nightmare, hundreds of uniformed and plain-clothes guard; 
raced around Wall Street carrying little bags and big guns. 


* 


By 283 votes to 132, the House of Representatives Jas: 
week approved the sale of 24 government-owned synthetic 
rubber plants to private industry. The next day, the Senatc 
followed suit by a vote of 56 to 31. Thus ended, surpris- 
ingly easily, a long struggle, first begun under a Democratic 
Administration, to get the government out of a wartim¢ 
business undertaking. Actual transfers begin on April 21st. 


* 


The competition among the five major aircraft manufac- 
turers for production of a jet tanker for the Air Force ha: 
been won by the Boeing Airplane Company, which wa: 
awarded a $460 million contract. This gives the Boeing 
Company a monopoly in this field and puts it well ahead in 
the race for the production of a commercial jet airliner. 


* 


The machine tool,industry seems to be as well on the 
road to recovery as is the rest of American industry. In 
February new orders for machine tools reached their highest 
level for sixteen months, and in March did even better. 


* 

Motorists will soon be able to match their tyres to the 
upholstery of their cars. The US Rubber Company i: 
hoping that its second experiment in marketing tyres with 
brightly coloured sidewalls will be more successful than ‘1: 
initial attempt in the nineteen-thirties ; the hope seems 
likely to be fulfilled since now colour seems to be one of the 
most important factors in the American car owner’s life. 


* 


The Post Office has returned to the Los Angeles boo! 
dealer who purchased it from a bookshop in London a rare 
illustrated copy of Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, which it had 
seized under the authority of the postal censorship law. The 
book dealer, however, not content with merely recovering 
his “ obscene, lewd and lascivious ” purchase, proposes ‘0 
test the constitutionality of the censorship law by offering 
the book for sale. 


* 


Correction.—The first sentence of the last paragraph ©" 
page 37 of the issue of April 2nd should read:—N:¢ 
States produce 97 per cent of the natural gas consumed '1 
the 48 United States but of these only two—California aid 
Pennsylvania—consume more gas than they produce. 
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Let Catesbys 
free your knees 


A standard size desk is apt to be 
unaccommodating as well as unbecoming to 
a man of stature — cramping his legs, banging 
his knees and generally interfering with 
the smooth flow of the day’s work. 

Catesbys Contracts make it their 
business to provide desks and chairs of the 
dimensions and dignity that befit both 
the position and the proportions of men of 
importance. And they will just as readily 
make for you any other special piece 
of office furniture you need. 

Tell us what you want and we will 
see that you get it without undue 


delay—or undue expense. 


CatesbyS=S 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD * LONDON WI * MUSEUM 7777 


LET CATESBYS PUT A NEW FACE ON THE PLACE 












The long experience of 
The Hanover Bank offers 
important advantages to 
firms engaged in trade 
with the United States and 


Western Hemisphere. 





THE HANOVER BANK 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 
7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON .. | 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 
NEW YORK ... 70 Broadway 
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At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any 
international airline, on your first class fare to 
New York. 

So when business is over in New York, enjoy a 
holiday in Bermuda. You can travel light — buy 
clothes, even rent or buy sports equipment in 
Bermuda. Remember, you'll be in the sterling area. 
Bermuda is only three hours from New York, and 
there are frequent daily flights. Bermuda’s sunny 
days, sandy beaches for loafing, sports and pleasant 
social life will do wonders for you. 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 
Regent House, 89 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Fast Train to China 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE coast of the Chinese mainland confronts the coveted 
T island of Formosa like the arch of a bow pointing at 
a target. But, if the metaphors of archery are permissible 
in terms of modern warfare, the bow has hitherto lacked 
the logistic string from which missiles could be confidently 
launched. This is now to be supplied by the completion 
of direct railway communication from Siberia in the north 
to the Gulf of Tonkin in the south. At present Russian 
supplies for China have to be carried by slow boat around 
India and past Nationalist 
naval patrols, or else by the 
already overburdened Trans- 
Siberian railway. On reach- 
ing the Manchurian frontier, 
this line doubles back on 
itself in an enormous semi- 
circle, almost touching the 
coast between Mukden and 
Tientsin, and thus leaving || SINKIANG / 
rail as well as sea links |} 
between the two alhes at the 
mercy of a superior enemy 
navy. 

To remedy this, a new 
line is now being hastily 
constructed across the Mon- 
golian Republic to Peking ; 
and only a comparatively 
short stretch now remains to 
be laid. The track should 
be working before the end 
of this year. It will provide 
a shorter and safer supply 
route for the Chinese, and it 
will take a heavy burden from the Soviet railway system. 
For in view of the Communist habit of linking separate 
strategic areas with their own industrial sources of supply, 
it must be assumed that the Baikay industrial complex 
will be called on to satisfy a large proportion of China’s 
needs. This would explain why Bulganin, Khrushchev 
and Mikoyan, on their way home from Peking last autumn, 
stopped on the way to observe progress and encourage 
the workers on the Angara River power scheme, near 
Irkutsk, a vast project which even in its early stages is to 
include the third largest hydro-electric power station in the 

Soviet Union. 

The supplies promised by the Russian delegation were 
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evidently substantial enough to induce the Chinese, whose 
section of the line reached the Outer Mongolian frontier 
last December, to announce in January that they intended 
to tear up the tracks they had only just laid in standard 
gauge and relay them in Russian broad gauge, which will 
thus reach a point within 300 miles of the Yellow Sea, 
compared with more than 600 at present. (It will in fact 
stop almost within sight of the northern face of the Great 
Wall of China.) The Chinese have recently set up a 
preparatory committee to 
arrange for international 
through traffic to Mongolia 
and the Soviet Union, and 
at the Harbin railway works 
locomotives and other roll- 
ing-stock are being altered 
6 for use on the broad-gauge 
“nN ws line. While all this has prac- 
tical advantages for both 
parties, it can hardly fail in 
the long run to simplify 
Russian penetration into 
Chinese Inner Mongolia ; 
and it is a further step 
towards the attainment of 
the old Russian ambition of 
direct access to the ice-free 

<j} | seas of the Far East, perhaps 
2a £—Hongkong——————] in the neighbourhood of 
= Airer——F Taku. 

The strategic importance 
of the Mongolian line is 
obvious, and its effects wil! 
be felt immediately ; but it 
is not the only new link planned. A line is already under 
construction from Lanchow in China to Alma Ata in 
Russia, following and modernising the Silk Road of Roman 
and mediaeval times. This is a greater undertaking, for 
it will be about 2,000 miles long and pass through much 
mountainous country ; but it is not being pressed forward 
with the same urgency. The Chinese have been adding to 
it at the rate of about 100 miles a year since 1952, and the 
Russians did not begin alignment work at their end until 
last autumn. 

While this railway, too, will be strategically valuable in 
providing a new link, and offe even less vulnerable to attack, 
its main importance will be economic. It will open up the 
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mineral resources of Sinkiang and the oil of Kansu, and se 
vill enable the Chinese to develop new industrial areas in 
‘he north-west. While it is being constructed, the Chinese 
sre also linking up existing stretches of line southwards from 
achow, so that eventually the railways from Alma Ata 
ond Baikal will meet at Hanoi in northern Indo-China, thus 
forming a great logistic triangle, and permitting the Com- 
nist bloc, if it so wishes, to turn the Gulf of Tonkin into 
principal naval base for the south Pacific. 
While railways are the backbone of the emerging com- 
nications system in China, and a further 600 miles of 
n are to be added during 1955, roads are also being built 
th great speed. Two new roads, for example, each 1,300 
s long, converge on Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, one 
n central and the other from north-west China. It is 
, possible to reach Lhasa from Peking in three weeks 
‘ead of three months ; and this result was thought to 
fy a truly frantic pace of construction. During the 
ter the supply system to the snow-bound mountains 
broke down, and the Chinese themselves admitted that some 
f their workers had to live on roots and rats and even return 
the Neolithic Age for their artifacts, for they were forced 
make their own tools with their bare hands from 
materials available in the neighbourhood.” At one period 
they had to be supplied from the Tibetan end of the project 
th rice bought at scarcity prices across the Himalayas. 
The urgency with which these roads were built, like the 
dogged effort going into the Lanchow-Alma Ata railway, 
suggests that the Chinese are determined to extend their 
control as far and as fast as they can into the border lands 
where foreign influences—above all Russian and British— 
have often proved too strong for Peking in the past. But 
this does not mean that short-term needs are being sacrificed 
to long-term calculations. The way in which the Chinese 
have swallowed their pride over the gauge of the Mongolian 
railway is evidence enough of this ; so too is the announce- 
ment of road building both on Hainan Island, where the 
Chinese Communist Navy is generally believed to have set 
up an operational base, and behind the Fukien coast, directly 
pposite Formosa and the Nationalist-held offshore islands. 
The Chinese road and rail projects-are, in fact, carefully 
thought out to serve both present logistic and future indus- 
rial needs ; and they are presumably one of the new burdens 
that have induced the Kremlin leaders to turn the gaze of the 
Russian worker away from the shop windows and set his 
feet firmly back again on the treadmill of still higher output 
from heavy industry. 


The Red German Army 


ES Soviet government capped the announcement that 
the French Senate had ratified the Paris treaties with 
another reminder that it is planning an Eastern version 
oi Nato. There have been many such warnings since the 
beginning of last December, when the Soviet bloc, includ- 
ing representatives of the Pieck Republic held a security 
conference in Moscow to decide on joint defence measures. 
The latest meeting, according to the communiqué, agreed 
on the principles of a treaty of “friendship, co-operation 
and mutual aid” and the organisation of a unified com- 
mand. On both occasions, a Chinese representative was 
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present to underline the military alliance between the Soviet 
Union and Mao Tse-tung’s Republic. In December, the 
East German premier, Herr Grotewohl reported that the 
Peking spokesman had told the conference that China would 
render aid in a European war. And China’s position was 
brought out officially in the declaration of March 22nd, 
which ended with the words: “ The Government of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, which expressed its full agree- 
ment with the measures outlined, took part in the consulta- 
tions of the governments of the eight countries.” 

In between the full meetings of the bloc special gatherings 
of the East Germans, Poles, Czechs (and presumably 
Russians) have been held im Czechoslovakia. For this 
reason, among others, it is thought in Bonn that the Soviet 
plan is to set up a combined German-Polish-Czech force, 
which would be under the command of Marshal Rokossow- 
ski, acting on behalf of the Soviet army chiefs. This force 
would be something like the still-born European Army of 


the West, while the full Soviet coalition would be intended 
to resemble Nato. 


An Embryo Air Force 


The chief new element of the plan is the inclusion of 
the East Germany army as an ally. The whole Soviet bloc, 
without the East German Republic, has been linked by 
military pacts for years past, and the command has pre- 
sumably always been unified in Moscow. But hitherto the 
Russians have not wanted to press the Czechs and the Poles 
to accept the Germans as allies, though they are constantly 
pushed forward by Moscow as reliable “ democratic peace- 
lovers” and Herr Grotewohl a long time ago formally 
renounced all claims on the Oder-Neisse or Sudetenland 
territories. The first move to set up a German Com- 
munist army was made in 1948. Under the camouflage 
name of “ barrack-based police,” the force has grown slowly, 
and now includes an embryo air force, under the name of 
“ Aero Club,” and a small naval arm. It now totals about 
110,000 men, of whom 85,000 are in the army. There are 
two army groups, “ North” and “ South,” each of three 
divisions, one of them armoured, and an extra division 
garrisoned in Potsdam. The land forces have tanks and 
armoured vehicles, though not of the latest types, and the 
air force is not supplied with jet fighters. Young men are 
attracted by good pay and food to volunteer to serve for 
two years. After the revolt of June 17, 1953, a purge of 
unreliables took place and the gaps have only gradually 
been filled. 

Desertions to the West are a good indication of the state 
of morale in the East German force. According to the 
Federal German Ministry of All-German Affairs, it is not 
bad and will improve with years of indoctrination. Less 
than 3,500 had deserted to the West up to the end of 
1954, and of these only about 2,500 were still actually 
serving. The number of deserters has, moreover, been 
dropping. Most of them are under 21 and the officers—a 
mere 320—had left mainly because they could not stand 
the political intrigues and pressure. One of the chief reasons 
which drive all kinds of refugees to the West is the feeling 
that no one can talk freely for fear of being denounced. 

The East Germans are commanded by various categories 
of officers. There are the German Communists who fought 
in the Spanish civil war and are Soviet citizens. Supreme 
Commander General Hoffmann is one of these. The second 
category consists of politically reliable Germans who have 
risen from the Wehrmacht ranks, as, for instance, the 
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supreme commander of the Soviet German navy, who was 
a petty officer during the war. The head of the air force 
represents the third kind of officer who held a commission 
in the Wehrmacht. Most of this group are men who were 
indoctrinated while they were prisoners of war in the Soviet 
Union. The chief of staff, Lieut-General Vinzenz Mueller, 
is one of them. He was actually a commanding general in 
the Wehrmacht; and there are several former divisional 
commanders now in the Soviet German service. Field- 
Marsha! Paulus does not seem to have a command, but is 
very active in appeals to the former Wehrmacht officers in 
the West. Last but far from least among the men who 
cantrol the German force are the Soviet officers who are 
attached to each regiment in Germany and in the satellite 
states. The Germans in higher ranks and the staff officers 
are trained in Soviet colleges, though in addition a staff 
college now exists in Dresden. 

The question now arises—will conscription be introduced 
and the Soviet German force built up into a mass army ? 
So far, the Russian intentions are not clear. Far more 
officers have been trained than are needed for 110,000 men; 
and preparations have been made for a call-up, but the 
indications are that attempts will be made to avoid open 
conscription. Increased efforts are being made by the para- 
military organisation called the “ Company for Sport and 
Technology,” which trains men under a German graduate 
of a Soviet war academy. This source will certainly be 
used to secure volunteers for tie army and for the factory 
guards, and the young Communist party members are being 
urged to enlist. Herr Grotewohl, however, has given an 
assurance that any West Germans who come over to avoid 
conscription will not be forced into the Eastern army— 
which is one reason no doubt why conscription (by that 
name) will be avoided as long as possible. There are 
other obvious reasons for hesitation. They are distrust 
of the Germans as a whole, and the serious shortage of man- 
power on the land and in the factories. If conscription is 
adopted, it may be expected that many national servicemen 
will at once be drafted on to the farms, to sow maize, drive 
tractors and learn Marxism-Leninism in their spare time. 


Diem Tackles. the Sects 


HE all-seeing eye of Caodai, the supreme being, sees 
more from its vantage point above the altar of the 
temple than do the curling dragons within the pink and blue 
interior. Beyond lies the residence of His Holiness the 
Superior, sometimes known as “the Pope,” Pham Cong 
Tac, and beyond that the staff headquarters of the Caodaist 
army, the twin centres of power in the sprawling, overgrown 
village of Tay Ninh in Cochinchina. No government in 
Vietnam can afford to ignore this power ; wisdom dictates 
that its alliance be sought, but not to the extent of allowing 
it to gain the upper hand. 

In the latest crisis in southern Vietnam, as in last year’s 
Army crisis, the “ Sects” are playing a dominant role. Last 
September, when these politico-religious groups sided with 
the rebellious Chief of Staff of the Vietnamese Army, 
General Hinh, the Prime Minister, Mr Diem, was forced to 
offer half-a-dozen portfolios each to the most important of 
them, the Caodaists and the Hoa Haos. Last month, the 
direct challenge to his authority came from the sects, who 
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formed a “ United Front” and issued an ultimatum giving 
him five days to broaden his government or face the conse- 
quences. This time, he has been saved, at least in part, by 
the fundamental disunity between the members of the 
“ United Front.” 

For the purposes of official tidiness, the sects are regarded 
as including the gang of former river pirates known as the 
Binh Xuyen (the name of a village near Saigon where the 
movement began), but only the Caodaists and the Hoa Haos 
can claim the religious basis implicit in the word “ sect.” 
Both describe themselves as “ reformed” or “ renovated ” 
Buddhism, but whereas the Hoa Hao movement is a return 
to the simplest precepts of the original, Caodaism is an 
extravagant and baffling mixture of the world’s major 
religions, borrowing from Taoism, Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism in equal measure, with elements of Christianity 
(particularly in the hierarchial pattern), Islam, spiritualism 
and Theosophy thrown in for good measure. 

Caodaism grew out of spiritualistic seances conducted in 
the “twenties by a Cochinchinese customs clerk named 
Chieu, who later became the sect’s first Pope. It has an 
impressive and bewildering collection of saints, with the 
French poet Victor Hugo in an honoured place. The 
Caodaists claim that a reincarnation of the poet lives at Tay 
Ninh and the “ posthumous” works of Hugo, dictated by 
spiritualist means, are still being collected. The Hoa Hao 
movement is roughly a contemporary growth. Its founder, 
originally a Buddhist priest, became known as “the Mad 
Bonze ” after a spell of mental derangement. Later, stories 
of his miraculous cures brought disciples flocking to his side. 


Tough Private Armies 


The power of the sects is manifested in three directions 
—-spiritual, social and politico-military. To its two million 
adherents, Caodaism clearly fulfils a deep-seated: need, as 
does the smaller Hoa Hao sect among its followers, who 
number about half as many as the Caodaists. Among the 
Caodaists in particular, a kind of primitive Communism has 
made the area apparently immune to the virus of the inter- 
national variety. But the power of the sects to make 
mischief rests on the more material foundation of their 
private armies. Both were associated with the Vietminh in 
the days when its Communist direction was less in evidence 
than its nationalist aims; both broke with the Vietminh 
when they became aware of the reality behind the facade. 
The Hoa Haos have particular reasons to hate their former 
associates who massacred thousands of them in punishment 
for their defection. General Tran Van Soai, the picturesque, 
moustachioed Hoa Hao commander-in-chief, led a mass 
uprising against the Vietminh and signed a pact of alliance 
with the Caodaists under which the two sects vowed war 
to the death against the Communists. 

The French found this situation profitable and offered 
arms and subsidies to the sects, whose armies, toughened 
by guerilla fighting, ensured the safety of the areas unde: 
their control until the end of the Indo-China war. The 
pattern, however, was not as tidy as the French Union High 
Command might have wished, owing to the existence o! 
dissidents from the main bodies of the sectarian armies. Onc 
of them was the fanatical Caodaist Trinh Minh The, once 
the Caodaist army’s chief of staff, who broke with the officiai 
movement in 1950 and fought the Vietminh and the Frenc! 
with indiscriminate efficiency while terrorising his co 
religionists in Tay Ninh province. Of the five or six dissi- 
dent Hoa Hao groups, the most notorious is that of Ba Cut. 
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che driving force in the present challenge to the Diem 
government, When the Geneva agreements were signed, Ba 
Cut cut off the top of his right index finger and has since 
‘jowed his hair to grow in sign of mourning. A few months 
aco. he commanded only a thousand poorly armed men ; 

ice then his army has grown to 5,000, with a more than 
proportionate inerease im armaments, apparently with the 

nnivance of the Hoa Hao leader, General Soai, who, until 
‘he recent crisis, waS a minister of state in the Diem cabinet, 

In itself, the Binh Xuyen movement is of less importance, 
bur its leader, General Le Van Vien, who enjoys the friend- 
hip of the Emperor Bao Dai, bought for his group the 
control of the Vietnamese Suireté and of the Saigon-Cholon 
police during the premiership of Prince Buu Loc, the last 

e-Geneva prime minister. This gave the Binh Xuyen a 

disproportionate voice in affairs of state which, however, 
has now been reduced by an imperial decree creating a new 
prefectural police for Saigon-Cholon and by the seizure of 
the police building by soldiers of the National Army. 
But General Vien still seems to control the Sireté. 
3 At the root of the present crisis fs the threatened loss of 
9 heir feudal autonomy and privileges by the sects. The 
4 French subsidies ceased last November and the sectarian 
s are now faced with real incorporation into the 
National Army, instead of the paper integration which left 
hem masters in their own houses. The irrational element 
outhern Vietnam makes any prophecy hazardous. But 
v that the Caodaists have rallied with some of their 25,000 
including General The’s 5,000, it seems doubtful 
ether the 10,000 Hoa Haos and the 5,000 Binh Xuyens 

n indefinitely defy the central government while it enjoys 

e complete support of the Americans. 

Mr Diem’s position is still extremely precarious, but in 
long run, the scales are weighted on his side—if he can 
vive the initial shock of rebellion and if he retains Bao 

Dai’s approval. Perhaps this was the inner knowledge the 

\daist Pope saw in the all-seeing eye when he ordered his 

a n to march through the streets of Saigon to make 
Hi t formal submission to Mr Diem in the Palace of 
: Independence. 


No Rest for M. Faure 


“ INCE the ratification of the Paris agreements, M. Faure 
J has had no time to rest on his laurels. He had to turn 
it once from the Council of the Republic to the Assembly, 
‘0 plead there for the extension of the special powers to act 
y decree that had been granted to his predecessor \ in fact, 
is was really the sequel to the recent debate dominated by 
MM. Poujade from the publie gallery. Once again fiscal 
‘clorm was the chief subject of discussion ; but this time 
‘he government scrambled home and was finally empowered, 
Dy 303 votes to 268, to act by decree in the economic field. 
‘hese powers were not granted without a battle, however, 
'n which the government was compelled to carry out a 
further retreat on fiscal control and inspéction, Indeed, the 
Cay was probably saved only by a promise that, under a new 
ystem, retail shops assessed at a turnover of less than 
£15,000 would not be resubmitted to tax inspection. This 
oncession might well steal some of M. Poujade’s thunder. 
Although the present French government has therefore 
now inherited the wide decree powers granted to M. Mendés- 
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France, together. with special limited powers to reform the 
fiscal system, both are valid only until the end of this month 
and no major changes may be expected. At the same time, 
for the specific task of alleviating the growing pains of the 
underdeveloped. regions of France, the Assembly has 
authorised the government to act by decree until the end of 
June. On paper, assistance to these regions is the natural 
complement to an equitable reform of the fiscal system. Yet 
it is doubtful whether, with the motley coalition supporting 
him, M. Faure can do very much in either of these fields. 
There is, in fact, an increasing tendency to revert to the 
Third Republic practice by which wide powers were 
granted to the government to act by decree, but the govern- 
ment did not then use to the full the very powers for 
which it had asked, 

In Paris, the two chambers have now recessed, and, with 
local elections in the offing, M. Faure can rely on a parlia- 
mentary respite till the beginning of May. He has, however, 
another important date, an April rendezvous with workers 
and civil servants for the revision of their wages. The 
government, burdened with a substantial budgetary deficit, 
has decided not to increase the statutory minimum wage, 
but to raise the bonus payable with the lowest wages by 
Frs. 4.5 an hour. Although the unions are quite pleased 
with one of the government’s other proposals—aimed at a 
reform of collective bargaining—they regard the new award 
as ridiculously small. M. Faure is likely to find the waze- 
earners no less of a problem than the shopkeepers behind 
M. Poujade. 


Mr Holland Talks About 
Defence 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


HE chief reaction to the new defence proposals 

announced two weeks ago by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Holland, is that a lot of fuss has been made about compara- 
tively little. It now appears that New Zealand’s immediate 
contribution to strengthening the ground defences in Malaya 
is to be a special commando unit of 100 to 120 men 
recruited as volunteers. Fiji, it has already been pointed 
out, is already providing a battalion in Malaya. Apart from 
this, New Zealand is to transfer the fighter aircraft it was 
maintaining in Cyprus (one squadron), to return half of a 
transport squadron which had formerly served in Malaya, 
but which had been brought back to New Zealand and to 
transfer from Fiji half of a reconnaissance squadron. It is 
also to make two naval frigates available for service in 
Malayan waters. It already has one serving off Korea. Mr 
Holland’s only other immediate proposal was that New 
Zealand will accept the transfer of another cruiser from 
the Royal Navy and undertake its modernisation at an esti- 
mated cost of £4 million. The cruiser already on loan to 
the New Zealand navy from the Royal Navy is well overdue 
for replacement and New Zealand would have had to obtain 
another replacement in any event. 

There is a strong feeling that these proposals fall con- 
siderably below the contribution this country could make 
and which many New Zealanders expected it to be asked 
to make. There is also a strong feeling that Mr Holland 
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talked unnecessarily about the cost of these commitments 
and that, in view of their modest dimensions, he might have 
made less parade of the financial aspects. There is, more- 
over, some feeling that the addition of a modernised cruiser 
is not the best means of strengthening New Zealand’s naval 
defences. It is possible that better value could be obtained 
for the money by obtaining light modern frigates and 
corvettes to act in co-operation with land based torpedo 
and bomber aircraft. One cruiser, however much it is 
modernised, has a limited radius of activity against what is 
held to be the most- probable naval threat to New Zealand— 
long-range submarines and fast surface raiders. 

Mr Holland’s announcement that New Zealand has now 
been released from its previous commitment to provide 
troops for service in the Middle East in the event of hostili- 
ties in that area and that, in future, the country’s defence 
effort will be directed towards the Far East, was not 
unexpected. There has been a growing feeling that New 
Zealand’s responsibilities as a signatory to the Anzus Pact 
made it essential to revise this Middle East undertaking. 
This country has every desire to remain within the British 
orbit but it is felt that as a Pacific country it must concen- 
trate its defence effort in that area. There are some misgiv- 
ings, teo, about the wisdom of continuing to base the train- 
ing of the New Zealand Air Force upon British machines on 
the grounds that if trouble occurs in the Pacific, the Air 
Force will be forced to rely for its suppli¢s upon the United 
States. 

In his speech, Mr Holland placed considerable emphasis 
upon the need for New Zealand to cultivate good trading 
and general relations with Japan. Though many New 
Zealanders concede the soundness of this argument it is not 
likely to receive a very sympathetic hearing. There is still 
more residual antipathy to Japan than there is to Germany. 
There is also considerable fear of Japanese trade infiltration 
though no reluctance to sell New Zealand wool or any other 
exports to Japan if it can find the sterling to buy them. 

Though he devoted some time to talking about the threat 
of atomic weapons, Mr Holland said nothing on this subject 
that has not been said before, and said better. There was 
little real urgency in his speech and his assertion that New 
Zealand’s chief role in any future conflict would ‘be that of 
a food producer was simply a concession to those who very 
willingly accept this as the basis of any contribution to 
Commonwealth defence that New Zealand should be called 

upon to make. 


Burying the Hatchet in 
Schleswig 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


AST week, in- Bonn, declarations of principle on the 
L treatment of minorities were exchanged by Dr Adenauer 
and the Danish Prime Minister, Hr H. C. Hansen. The 
declarations are the outcome of Danish-German talks which 
began in gen early last month (see The Economist 
of March 5th, page 802). 


cultural and educational freedom of the Danish and German 
minorities in South and North Schleswig, and supersede the 


They reaffirm the political, 
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Kiet Declaration and Copenhagen Note of 1949. In addi- 
tion, they contain a series of important provisions designed 
to redress specific grievances. 

The Germans have gone far to meet Danish wishes on 
both the form and content of the declaration, and it is they 
who have made the main concessions. The German minority 
in North Schleswig enjoys a relatively privileged position, 
and 9,700 voters return a member to the Folketing. By 
contrast, the “hard core” of 42,000 Danish electors is 
unrepresented in the Schleswig-Holstein Landtag. The 
Federal government undertakes to support modification of 
the Schleswig-Holstein electoral law which, unlike the 
Federal law, does not except national minorities from the 
so-called “ five per cent clause.” (This clause, intended to 
eliminate splinter parties, robbed the Danish South 
Schleswig party of its four seats in the Landtag at last 
autumn’s provincial election.) Among other things, both 
governments will support equal status for minority schools, 
and recognise their right to hold examinations. Land sub- 
sidies to Danish schools in Schleswig-Holstein, which were 
cut last year, will be fully restored. The Danes will look 
sympathetically on higher education schemes in North 
Schleswig. 


Regrets in Kiel 


The concessions to which the Federal government sub- 
scribes lie outside its competence, as Land electoral legis- 
lation and education are matters for Kiel. The Kiel govern- 
ment was, however, represented at the Copenhagen talks ; 
and the Christian Democrat Prime Minister, Herr von 
Hassel, attended the concluding stages in Bonn. As the 
Social Democrats in Kiel also support the minority’s claims, 
the Danish South Schleswig party should be able to secure 
representation at the 1958 Landtag election. Meanwhile the 
Danes will be allowed to join committees set up by the local 
government authorities in proportion to their numbers. 
Herr von Hassel has been more conciliatory than his 
predecessor, Herr Liibke, but he ‘is not~satisfied with the 
‘agreement. On his return from Bonn, he. expressed regret 
that the Danes had not finally acknowledged the frontier 
and had, indeed, refused to discuss the-question. They had 
also rejected the German desire that the rights of minorities 
on both sides should form part of a State treaty, 

Since 1945 the fortunes of the Danish. minority have 
fluctuated. Before the currency reform, they polled 100,000 
votes. They then hoped to re-draw-the frontier om the 
Eider, and. to re-incorporate South Schleswig in Denmark. 
But as the Federal Republic regained prosperity and prestige 
Minority support decreased. The continued presen¢e ol 
150,000 refugees in South. Schleswig swamps the native 
population ; and since 1947 10,000 Danes have emigrated. 
The disastrous operation of the electoral law last- autumn 
caused much. bitterness. Programm Nord, an ambitious 
scheme for land réclamation and refugee resettlement i imme- 
diately south of the border, constitutes a further grievance. 
.On the other hand, the Danes’ lavish “ cultural offensive ”— 
they have 91 schools and 20 kindergartens —is a source of 
to Germans. . 
eme demands of Danish a a, 
tion: of. South Schleswig “from Holstein ; 
ees ; and eventual self-determination for 
-remaisi unsatisfied, Nevertheless, the 
; and» sphase~in telations 
‘Getweee future Nato partners, which should please all but 

“ professional patriots.” on both sides of the border. 
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8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 


nence at ELEVEN O'CLOCK PRECISELY. Catalogues may be had 
price 3d. per copy (prepaid) post free. 


ON THURSDAY, APRIL 14. 
SH and CONTINENTAL FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS OF 

STERN RUGS and CARPETS, from various sources. 

ON FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 
2N PICTURES and DRAWINGS, mainly of the 19th century British 
ental Schools, from various sources. 
ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20. 

ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SILVER and PLATE, the Property of 
S FLEISCHMANN and others, including an Elizabeth I Ostrich Egg 
ergilt mounts, 1591. a Charles 11 plain Tankard, 1682, and a German 

burg, circa 1680. 
ON THURSDAY, APRIL 21. 
NGLISH and CONTINENTAL FURNITURE, OBJECTS OF ART, 

N RUGS and CARPETS, from various sources, 


ON FRIDAY, APRIL 22. 


ANCIENT and MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS. the 
of the EARL OF DERBY, M.C., and others. 
p.m. ANCIENT and MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the 
f L. C. WALLACH, ESQ.. and others. 


ON MONDAY, APRIL 25. 
PEAN and ORIENTAL CERAMICS and OBJECTS OF ART, from 
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CTS OF ART AND VERTU, MINIATURES and COINS, the Property 
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ection of Old English Watches, the Property of JOHN VINCENT, ESQ., 
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man gold filigree box, circa 1600. 

ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27. 
/EWELS, the Properties of MRS. B. B. DONALD, MRS. A. MARTIN FOR 


including an Old English Diamond cluster Ring, circa 1780, and a 
d cluster Half-hoop Bracelet. 


ON THURSDAY, APRIL 28. 


ib ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL FURNITURE, OBJECTS OF ART and 
ERN RUGS AND CARPETS, from various sources. 
ON FRIDAY, APRIL 29. 


PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of P. J. WESTWOOD. ESQ. 
mainly of the 17th and 18th centuries, British and Continental Schools, 


ON MONDAY, MAY 2. THE ESTATES & DEVELOPMENT VALUER 
INE ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN, the Properties of The 


VISCOUNTESS BERTIE OF THAME, ROBERT VON HIRSCH, MISS M. 
SAUNDERS STEPHENS, MRS. M. A. RASH, MRS. M. FALCONI, including 5 WINDSOR VILLAS, LOCKYER STREET, PLYMOUTH 
important “ Flymg Fox” pattern Meissen Dinner Service, fine Meissen groups . 
i by J. J. Kaendler, J. F. Eberlein and others, fine Chelsea porcelain including WILL SUPPLY PARTICULARS 
a red anchor set of the Seasons, and Worcester porcelain from the MISSES GAR- 
/OD, formerly in the Collection of the late Frank Lloyd. Ill. Cat. 5/-. 
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The seat-of- 
your-pants test 


Ft up with Shell with LC.A. Find an open 
stretch of road. Press hard on the accelerator, 
without looking at the speedometer. When you feel 
that you’re doing (say) fifty-five, look at the dial. 

You will be going several m.p.h. more. 

Try it the other way round, too. Accelerate to 
fifty. Then feel how much less fast you seem to be 
travelling than you usually feel at this speed. 

These tests mean that Shell with 1.C.A has made 
your car accelerate morerapidly and moresmoothly 
than you're used to. It means that on Shell your 
engine reaches and maintains a fast cruising speed 
with less fuss and less strain. 

There are several reasons for this. 

The IL.C.A in Shell smooths out your engine’s 
performance, and lets it de- 
velop its full power with the 
least possible effort. (If you 
haven’t used Shell before, 
1L.C.A may take a little time to 
work.) At the same time Shell’s 
perfectly. balanced volatility 
gives it the most vigorous pull- 
ing-power. And Shell’s anti- 
knock quality is high enough 
to satisfy every car on the road. 


the most powerful petrol you can buy 
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ICFC provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 
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Well-padded Cell 





oe executives condemned to spend long 
hours sitting on committees should consider this 
new Heal chair, especially designed for con- 
ference and boardrooms. The well-padded arms 
and well-sprung seat will see you through even 
an all-day meeting in a very high degree of 
comfort indeed. There is a choice of covering 
materials—though we particularly recommend 
hide for long wear—and a special high-backed 
version to preserve the dignity of the Chair. 
Come and try out this chair in our Contracts 
Showroom, where you can always see a wide 
selection of Heal furniture for boardrooms and 
offices. Your visit will show you just why so 
many of today’s leading and most progressive 
companies—both in Britain and abroad—bring 
their furnishing and decorating problems to 
Heal’s. If you cannot call, please tell your 


secretary to write for our booklet, Furniture for 
Special Needs. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD. 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 
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| Balance of Payments 


NCE again the balance of payments has proved to 
O be the Achilles heel of the British economy. That 
fact has been acknowledged in all discussions of the 
recent deterioration of the economic position and in the 
measures taken to remedy it. It dominated the 
Economic Survey published last week. More details 
about the directions from which the threat has developed 
and about the damage that has been inflicted are pro- 
vided in the White Paper on the United Kingdom 
Balance of Payments 1946 to 1954 published last 
Tuesday. 

Seasonal factors upon the balance of payments 
normally make the second half of each year less favour- 
able than the first half, but the pressures that developed 
in the latter part of 1954 make it more than ever 
necessary to scrutinise the two half years separately. The 
differences between them, and the out-turn of the year 
as a whole by comparison with 1953, are shown in 
the table opposite. It should be emphasised that the 
estimates for the second half of 1954 are provisional and 
may have suffered more distortion than usual—partly 
because of the sharp changes that were then taking place 
in the flow of Britain’s international payments and 
partly because of the impact of the dock strikes on the 
normal rhythm of both export and import trade. But 
any such distortions cannot have destroyed the main 
outlines of the picture. These are all too starkly 
apparent. In 1954 as a whole the surplus on the balance 
of payments was £110 million, only £5 million smaller 
than the 19§3 surplus. But between the first and second 
halves of 1954, the balance of payments of the United 
Kingdom deteriorated by no less than £186 million, 
while there was a swing of £337 million in the balance 
of the sterling area as a whole with the rest of the world 
changes that go far beyond the differences that may 
be shown between “ provisional ” and “ final ” estimates. 

The deterioration in the“second half of last year was 
partly accounted for by the full-year interest payments, 


totalling £38 million, on the US and Canadian loans 
that fall due in December, and also by the seasonal 
tendency for the exports of the rest of the sterling area 
to decline in the late summer and autumn. But much 








TABLE I 
UK CURRENT BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(£ million) 
| 1954 
1953 
Jan.- July- 
June Dec. Year 
VISIBLE TRADE: 
Imports (f.o.b.) ... 2,889 1,471 1,536 3,007 
Exports and re- 
exports (f.o.b.) .. 2,671 1,423 1,392 2,815 
Visible balance .... | —218 | — 48 | —144 | —192 
INVisIBLES (NET): 
Shipping ......... +124 + 77 + 55 +132 
Interest, profits and 
dividends ...... + 59 + 20 + 15 + 3% 
Deaths Sac wee «ie — 1 + 4 — 10 — 6 
Migrants’ funds, etc. — 4 — 1 — 8 — 9 
OUP Sec ss tek +310 +170 +149 +319 
Invisible _ balance, 
excluding Govern- 
ES i east +488 +270 +201 +471 
Government ...... —155 — 74 — 9% —169 
Current Balance .... | +115 +148 38 +110 
26 + 50 





ge 
Defence aid (net) .... +102 + 24 4 
i 


more important quantitatively were non-seasonal 
influences: the increase in imports (in Britain largely on 
account of higher prices but in the overseas sterling 
countries as a result of a sharp increase in volume) ; 
the fall of just over 2 per cent in Britain’s exports ; and 
the fall in Britain’s net invisible income on private 
account. The deterioration in the balance of pay- 
ments between the first and second halves of 1954 
was divided almost equally between the visible 
and the invisible balance. It is disturbing to find that 
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the steady fall shown in recent years in net earnings 
from interest, profits and dividends, primarily in con- 
sequence of a steep rise in out-payments, continued last 
year. In 1954 as a whole gross earnings from this source 
increased by £8 million, to £293 million; but the 
corresponding payments rose more sharply, namely 
from £226 million to £258 million. This was a 
combined result of the increases in dividends distributed 
by British companies and of the substantial stake of 














TABLE Il 
GOLD AND DOLLAR ACCOUNTS OF STERLING AREA 
(£ million) 
i 1954 
1953 | Jan.- | July- | 
+ Jume , Dec. | Year 
| j | 
Transactions with Dollar Area: 
United Kingdom: 
Imports (f.o.b.) .......-- 519 | 240; 325 565 
Exports {f.0.b.) .cssceses 443; 205; 214; 419 
Invisibles (net) .......... —-Ai+ Wi — 35|- 5 
Current balance ............... —110' — §& —146 | —151 
Defence aid ©... sass 102 | 24 | 26 | 50 
Repayment of Govt. loans. | — 43, — 6) — 31| — 37 
Other capital transactions. | + 61 | + 37) + 78! +115 
UK net balance ......... ...... +0/'+ 50 -73'- 2% 
Rest of Sterling Area: | 
Net balance of UK Colonies | +101 | + 54; + 45! + 99 
Other sterling countries .. | — 15 | — 28| — 44) — 72 
Gold sales in UK : 
UR Colonics: ...sa 6s 1+ 31+ 61+ 9 
Other sterling countries. | + 79 | + 64 + 66/| +130 
Total RSA net balance ......... +165 | + 93 | + 73 | +166 
| | 
Transactions with non-dollar | | 
QIOD.  csiseasresccnrnges, one + i+ 36| — 92 — &6 
Net change in gold reserves...... +240 | +179 | — 92) + 87 





overseas investors in the equity of these companies. The 
United Kingdom’s net overseas investment income thus 
reached only £35 million—compared with {£59 million 
in 1953 and {154 million in 1950. 

Another disturbing feature is the swing in the 
regional balance. More than five-sixths of the increase 
of 6 per cent in Britain’s exports in 1954 as a whole 
went to sterling countries, while virtually the whole 
of the increase of £118 million in imports came from 
non-sterling countries. The distinction between 
currency areas is less important than it was; 
but it is plainly an unfavourable omen that Australia, 
which has this month been forced to make 
substantial cuts in import quotas, bulked so large in the 
increase in Britain’s exports last year. British exports to 
western Europe rose too, but sales to North America 
fell by 54 per cent. Britain’s current deficit with the 
non-sterling world increased in the full year from 
£58 million to £159 million—before crediting defence 
aid totalling {£102 million in 1953 but only £50 million 
in 1954. 

The surplus of the rest of the sterling area with the 
non-sterling world fell from £281 million in 1953 to 
£116 million in 1954—0of which all but £3 million was 
earned in the first half. Yet, as Table II shows, the 
overseas sterling area’s contribution to the central gold 
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reserves actually rose slightly over the year as a whole 
—totalling £166 million, against £165 million in 1953. 
There were two principal reasons for this. In the first 
place, the surplus of the colonies with the dollar area 
was all but maintained—at {£99 million. Secondly, 
whereas the dollar balance of the independent overseas 
sterling countries financed through London deteriorated 
from a deficit of £15 million to a deficit of £72 million, 
gold sales in Britain rose almost sufficiently to offset 
that deterioration—from £79 million in 1953 to 


' £130 million in 1954. This represents for the most 


part the diversion of gold sales to London following the 
reopening of the gold bullion market in March of last 
year and the disappearance of the premium that had 
previously been quoted on gold in the overseas “ free ” 
markets. The gold producing countries (particularly 
South Africa) which used to finance some of their dollar 
imports from gold sales in the free markets accordingly 
now have greater recourse to the dollar pool in London. 
On balance there may be little net gain or loss arising 
from the diversion. What is surprising is that the 
deterioration in the rest of the sterling area’s current 
account with non-sterling countries appears to have 
been almost fully covered by a larger inflow of dollar 
capital. 

The current deficit of the United Kingdom itself with 
the dollar area, excluding defence aid, increased from 
£110 million in 1953 to £151 million in 1954. But 
the deterioration would have been much greater but 
for the marked increase in special indirect military re- 
ceipts, which are included in the commercial balance. 
Offshore sales to the United States were more 
than doubled, at £374 million, and receipts from 
spending of American and Canadian forces in Britain 
rose from £55 million to £624 million. Together these 
receipts now bring in more than one-quarter as much 
as the proceeds of all commercial exports and re-exports 
to the dollar area combined. 

The out-turn on capital account is shown in 
Table III.  Britain’s current surplus for the year, 
including aid, provided it with £160 million (compared 


TABLE Ill 


UK CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
(£ million) 


| 
| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


; 






Available for financing* | +259 | +217 | +172 
Change in sterling lia- 

bilities to countries | —376 | +271 | +117) + 78 
Change in liabilities to} 

EPU, IMF, etc. | + 28] — 48| — 27] — 89} =116 
Change in gold reserves —175 | +240 | +179 | — 92| + 87 
Overseas investmentt. | + 86 | +200 + 83 | + 69 | +152 


* Current surplus plus defence aid. t Calculated as a residual. 


with £217 million in 1953) available for external 
financing or strengthening of reserves. The increase 
in the gold reserves absorbed £87 million of this 
(compared with £240 million) and repayments to the 


+160 
+195 
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European Payments Union and to the International 
Monetary Fund absorbed £113 million. Sterling 
liabilities to countries, however, rose by £195 million 
(of which only £80 million represented _non-sterling 
balances), suggesting that all other capital transactions 
resulted in a net outflow of funds totalling some {£150 
million—compared with some £200 million in 1953. 
This figure for “balance of investment, borrowing, 
etc.,” includes a large residual item that is subject to a 
considerable margin of error. But, after allowing 
redemptions and sales of investments, the Economic 
Survey concluded that “ over the last few years gross 
[private] long-term investment abroad has averaged a 
little over £200 million a year, of which much the 
greater part has been in the sterling area.” 

In its financing transactions Britain therefore still 
appears to be borrowing “ short ” in the form of sterling 


ist 


balances, principally from the sterling area, in order 
to lend long. Although sterling balances held by non- 
sterling countries rose by £80 million during 1954, 
they are still, at £852 million, £216 million smaller 
than they were at their peak at mid-1951. Total 
balances held by the rest of the sterling area, 
however, at £3,049 million, are no less than 
£368 million above their level at end-19§2, 
and are only some {£50 million below the peak 
reached at mid-1951. Moreover, in this past year the 
whole of the increase has been concentrated upon the 
balances of dependent territories ; these may have taken 
a substantial part of Britain’s exports of long-term 
capital, but in return they have accumulated an 
additional £124 million of funds on deposit or in liquid 
assets in London—bringing their balances to the extra- 
ordinary total of £1,226 million. 


Business Notes 





Markets Ride Ahead 


RS to a man market experts have supposed that 
when an election approached doubts and fears in the 
markets would grow. That may still come about, but at 
the moment the reverse is happening. This week as the 
intention of the Prime Minister to resign became an 
accomplished fact, as the County Council elections showed 
a moderate swing away from Labour, and as the proba- 
bility of an early general election increased, markets have 
taken events in their stride. It has not been an active 
market. Deprived of their normal sources of news, inves- 
tors have operated little and the jobbers have kept small 
books. It was not until Tuesday, when the number of 
Stock Exchange markings rose to 8,750, compared with 

7,583 a week earlier, that there was a clear sign that the 
volume of business was broadening. Even that modest 
increase found the jobbers with uncomfortably short books. 
But the trend of prices has been steadily upwards through 
this quiet period. The Financial Times industrial index 
reached 186.4 on Tuesday, compared with 178.9 a week 
earlier. The rise springs from a steady and slightly increasing 
volume of investment buying in which the pension funds 
continue to play a big part. Nearly the whole industrial 
list advanced. Steel shares, despite their political risk— 
or perhaps because of it—have led the rise. The strike 
seems to have restricted business less than it did in its first 
week. For instance, it has been possible for Philip Hill in 
conjunction with Joseph Sebag to place, subject to permis- 
sion to deal, a £3 million loan stock issue for United 
Drapery Stores, 





In the gilt-edged market the rise has been less pro- 
nounced, and conflicting currents underlie it. The rise 
has affected the long dated stocks, but by no means all 
the shorts. The market experienced a steady but not 
impressive flow of investment buying for the pension funds. 
It was also encouraged by the sharp reduction in the monthly 
gold loss to the comparatively modest figure of $14 million, 
and it had some bear closing to push it on. War Loan 
33 per cent is an example. There were known to 
be some bears of War Loan in the market. The 
stock is due to be quoted ex-interest on April 25th and 
the interest is paid without deduction of tax. Even the 
hardiest of bears could hardly relish the prospect of paying 
out {1 15s. per cent in interest if he did not close before 
that day. But with short-dated stocks the picture is 
different. Some selling of these by banks has continued. The 
banks need to restore their liquidity ratios by turning invest- 
ments into cash, and the shortest of all their stocks, the 
3 per cent Serial Funding Stock 1955, is the obvious choice. 
It is equally obvious that official funds ought not to absorb 
those sales, for if they did so the working of the normal 
Bank rate corrective would be vitiated. Therefore some of 
the sales have gone outside normal market channels and the | 
stock has probably found homes with industrial companies 
seeking a temporary repository for surplus funds. 


The Exchequer’s £430 Million 


HE Exchequer surplus for the fiscal year 1954-55 has 
matched the very best of the hopes raised in recent 
weeks. Ordinary revenue exceeded ordinary expenditure 
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(including sinking fund) by £433 million. This contrasts- 
with a realised surplus of £94 million in 1953-54 and with 
the mere {10 million that was envisaged in the budget 
estimates for 1954-55. To this abnormally wide diver- 
gence between expectation and performance revenue and 
expenditure contributed almost equally. Revenue had 
originally been expected to rise by £165 million, but 
has actually risen by £370 million. Expenditure had been 
expected to rise by £249 million, but has in fact risen 
by only £30 million—actually by less than the decline in 
the portion of defence expenditure that is debited against 
“counterpart” receipts from dollar aid (these receipts 
were estimated at £85 million, compared with {£125 million 
in 1953-54). Although details of supply expenditure are 
not yet available, there is no doubt that the bulk of this 
shortfall of £218 million in total expenditure has been 
attributable to lags and changes in the defence programme. 


SOURCES OF THE SURPLUS 
(£ million) 





i j 
Expectation | Out-turn 


— _—= ge ee 





i E-x- 
Orig- | pected 
inal jchange| _ | Actual 
esti- from 1953-54)1954-95 anges 





\1954-55  out- 


| turn*® 


mates 1953-54 | 





Ordinary revenue ...... 





4,533 | +165 4,368 4,738 | +370 
Ordinary expenditure: | | 
Debt service (inc. | 
sinking fund | 606 | — 9| 615| 606 | — 10 
Other Cons. Fund. 6l} + 2] Di: — 
Total supply services 3,856¢; +256! 3,600 3,640 + 40 
TE ins 4,523 +249 4,274 4,305 | + 30 
Above-line surplus | 10; — 84; 94/| 433 | +339 
*“Below-line’ net ex- | | | 
penditure* ...... 407 | — 16; 9391). 501% | —110 
= = i 
Overall deficit ......... 397 | —100 297 67; | +230 
* Increases in deficit or net expenditure shown minus ; decreases shown plus” 
+ Revised to £3,98lm. by supplementary estimates. Estimates compiled after crediting 
sterling “‘counterpart” receipts of defence aid—{125m. in 1953-54 and £85m. in 1954-55. 
t Includes £45- 1m. of capital expenditure of Post Office-——financed until end-September, 
1954, indirectly through the Savings Funds. Excludes net receipts of {5m. from 
Civil Contingencies Fund (£10m. in 1954) and {2m. received on account of war risk 


insurance, 


Expenditure “ below-line,” however, rose rather sharply 
—from £573 million to {£692 million, instead of by the 
originally expected amount of only £25 million. Below- 
line receipts, as officially shown, exclude certain credits that 
are taken into account in the customary tabulation in The 


Economist (see the table on page 153 and the footnote to 


the table above); and on the official basis the net below- 
line deficit is {500.6 million, compared with £391 million 
in 1953-54 and with an original estimate of £407 million 
for 1954-55. Roughly half this difference between estimate 


and out-turn is due to the fact that since last September 


the below-line account has been burdened by the capital 
expenditures of the Post Office, which can no longer be 
financed indirectly from Savings Funds (and which absorbed 
£45 million during the half-year). The remainder of the 
increase is explained by the heavier reliance by local autho- 
rities upon the Public Works Loan Board during the latter 
part of the year. Net outgoings from the Exchequer on 
this account rose over the year from £278 million to £328 
million, whereas they had been expected to fall to £275 
million. The upshot of the whole account is an “ overall ” 
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deficit of £67 million—a deficit roughly £230 million 
smaller than that for 1953-54 and £330 million smaller than 
the original estimate.for 1954-55. 


Revenue—Past and Prospective 


LMOST all the normal revenue items contributed to the 
A gain in revenue. The greater part of the improve 
ment upon estimate was divided almost equally betwee: 
income tax on the one hand (£93 million above estimat 
and £162 million above 1953-54) and customs and excise 0: 
the other ({90 million above estimate and £108 million above 
1953-54). Stamp duties and death duties also far surpassed 
estimate, thanks to the rise in prices and activity on the 
Stock Exchange. The only decline in tax revenue occurred 
in Profits Tax (including EPT), but this fall was almos: 
precisely in accordance with thé budget forecast. EPL, on 
the other hand, contributed {£10} million more than in 
1953-54 (the first effective year for this shortlived tax), at 
£764 million, surpassing estimate by {£17 million. The 
one big shortfall occurred in miscellaneous receipts, from 
which an additional yield of no less than {£109 million had 
originally been expected, in consequence of the liquidation 
of stocks by the Ministry of Food on the cessation o! 
trading. But sales have lagged and have also secure! 
lower prices than had been hoped. Total receipts unde: 
this head, though {£59 million larger than in 1953-54, fall 
short of original estimate by £49 million. 


TREND OF REVENUE 









Deviation 
Actual Change on | of out-turn 
receipts 1953-54 | from bud: 
1954-55 estimate 






Tecome tax 3 oc ce i 1,893 +162 + 93 
eRe OL Ne Ae 135 + 2 + 3 
Death Duties: .......... 188 + 23 + 24 
NE Sac sos Sis swe 75 + 19 + 20 
Profits Tax and EPT:.... 173 — 16 + 1 
Excess Profits Levy ..... 77 + ll + 17 
Other Inland Revenue .. 1 _ _ 

Total inland Revenue... 2,541 +201 +157 
Customs and Excise: 

Comp SF 1,100 + 58 +°37 

Matlan oki. as Gowek 772 + 50 + 53 
Total Customs & Excise ... 1,872 +107 + 90 
Motor Vehicle Duties ... 79 + 6 + 2 
Post Office (net receipts) . 5 + 5 + 5 
Broadcast Receiving Lic-. 

omnes: Sous Sia ick: 22 + 6 + 1 
Receipts from Sundry 

PEE Oca hr, 4 23 — 15 — 1 
Miscellaneous Receipts... 196 + 59 — 49 
Total Ordinary Revenue... 4,738 +370 +205 





The big surplus achieved above-line in 1954-55 makes 
it certain that existing tax rates promise a substanti:! 
prospective surplus for 1955-56. But it is also certain 
that the surplus in sight-will be much less than the surplus 
realised in the old year. Estimated expenditure, if th- 
estimates for Consolidated Fund Services are put at 1 
more than the original estimates for 1954-55, will be some 
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{220 million more than was actually spent last year. The 
yield from direct taxation, on the other hand, will be sub- 
cjantially increased both by the rise in incomes and profits 
thot has already taken place and by the higher level that 
wll rule in the coming twelve months. But the Exchequer 
| face the first effects of the ending of EPL and the full 
fect of the restoration of initial allowances two years ago 
s the additional cost, small as yet, of the substitution 
nvestment allowances for most of them under the terms 
ist year’s Finance Act). In addition, the revenue will 
ier from the loss of last year’s non-recurring receipts 

n liquidation of stocks, 


Gold Loss Lower 


Ta measures taken last month to check the outflow of 
gold and dollars from British reserves and to strengthen 
sterling have, as a whole, had immediate results. Last 
month the fall in the gold and dollar reserves was 
reduced to $14 million, compared with the loss of 
$82 million in February. During March $21 million 
is received from the United States in defence aid and 
$3 million from the European Payments Union in respect 
{ the February surplus ; on the other side of the account 
$8 million was paid as the quarterly instalment on the 
Canadian wartime loan. The residual deficit was thus 


TREND OF DOLLAR BALANCE 
($ million) 












Gold payments (—) 





or receipts (+) Reserves 
a ie 
: E.P.U. Change 
Month S| settle- in Total 
balance * 
ments month 


+] - 44+ p44 | 253 
ruary + 2 + 7 + 3l + 40 2,583 
rch .. + 8 + 2 + 14 +102 2,685 
il ecae +119 + 7 + 9 +135 2,820 

cae +120 | + 39 + 6 +165 2,985 
» oes + 14 + 15 + 3 + 32 3,017 

July ..se. + 76 + 4 + 15 — 4§ 3,013 
gust ... — 5 + il + ll — 95} 2,918 
ptember — 14 — 12 + 9 — 17 2,901 
tober .. + 10 + 8 + 17 + 3 2,936 
vember. — 32 + 7 + 14 — ll 2,925 
ember . + 15 + 3 + 8 —163t 2,762 
L955 
uary . am ~~’ IO + 13 ees 2,763 
ruary . —103 + 6 + 15 — 82 2,681 
rch 344 — # 3 + 21 — 14] 2,667 


nein sang ia ec I a 
*.P.U settlements depend on balance with Union in previous 
nth. + After payments totalling $189 million on United States 
| Canadian loans. { After payment of $112 million to IMF for 
purchase” of sterling, § After payments ‘totalling $99 million 
'..P.U. creditors in initial settlement of part of UK’s overdraft 
th the Union. |] After paying $8 million in quarterly instalment 
Canadian wartime loan, 


530 million (of which $2 million comprised the usual pay- 
ment to EPU creditors). This compares with a residual 
“chcit of no less than $103 million in February. This 
‘hcit is still heavy for a seasonally favourable month ; 
ut Britain’s payments difficulties are not piling up, as so 
‘ten happened in earlier crises. 


} 
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The gold figures were accordingly received with satis- 
faction by the City and the Treasury alike. Spot sterling 
topped $2.79} on the news for the first time this year. 
It is recalled that in the early days of March both trans- 
ferable and official sterling were still in need of sizeable 
supporting operations—operations that must have been 
considerably greater than the residual dollar deficit for the 
month as a whole, though towards the end of the month 
8 Exchange Account was recouping some of its earlier 
osses. 

Another cause of satisfaction is the substantial surplus, 
of {9 million, earned by the United Kingdom with the 
European Payments Union last month. This will be 
settled next week 50-50 in gold and in reduction of debt 
to the Union. Taken in conjunction with the current 
movement of the exchanges, this is a good augury for the 
gold and dollar figures in April. It does not appear that 
the improvement in the European balance—or in the dollar 
balance as a whole—was to any large degree the result 
of capital movements, which appear to have had little net 
effect in the month as a whole. 


The Cost of Labour 


T the end of October last year the average earnings for 
A a man working in British industry—that is, in manu- 
facturing and the main non-manufacturing industries—were 
£10 4s. 5d. a week, which was 8 per cent more than a year 
before. Earnings for all workers—including young men, 
women and girls—averaged £8 11s. od. a week, a rise of 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT, OUTPUT AND EARNINGS 
OVER TWELVE MONTHS: SELECTED INDUSTRIES 













Numbers 
Employed 





Earnings 


Industrial Group 











d. % 
Colliery wage-earners.... ll | + 6 
Other mining and quarry- 

Ps cc titieg wank ees et +1 194 5; +7 
Gas, electricity and water 378 | +1 + 7 187 4); +7 
Chemical trades ........ 511 + 3 +10 206 0; +7 
Metal manufacture...... + 2 + 7 228 6); +9 
WE iio i 05 Go 8 6s 1,219 | + 5 +13 | 225 9; +9 
Other engineering*...... 2,731 + 5 + 8 215 7 +9 
THe. «kai cktcedtisess 997 | — 1 5 { 1% 9}; +7 
CRN «sedis Sains xs 685 | + 216 * 184 3 | +5 
Food, drink and tobacco. 894 + 4 + 2 185 6 + 8 
Other marufactures ..... + 3 +11 214 8| +7 
All manufacturing ...... + 3 + 8 212 3; +8 
Building and contracting 198 7 + 8 


more than 7 per cent in the twelve months. Wage rates had 
risen in almost exactly the same proportion during the 
period. Last week’s Economic Survey, attempting some 
assessment of changes in costs in British industry, estimated 
the year’s “ change in average wage arid salary earnings in 
manufacturing industry” as a rise of 6 per cent, and: 
deduced that since output per man-year rose probably as 
much, labour costs probably changed little during the year. 
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Now! Luxury Air Service 


TO KARACHI 
via Cairo in iG HRs 


P.1.A. Super Constellations 
Fly Fastest to the East 


At last! Pakistan International Air- 





can fly to Karachi via Cairo in 15.50 
hours air time*—fastest ever—and 
enjoy a trans-Atlantic standard of 
luxury aloft. P.I.A. Super Constel- 
lations leave London every Friday 
and Karachi every Tuesday. Ask 
your travel agent. First Class and Dances hi Paaurernee 

Tourist accommodation. The First 7’, comforting to know that the man 
Class section is fitted with special “4p front’ is a man like Captain N 


Hemsworth. Australian by birth, he 


de luxe seats to ensure perfect brings to P.I.A’s crack international 
4 r air service @ brilliant war record and 
comfort during the day and night. experience of three airlines. 


PAKISTAN 
PERPECTOS FINOS Ss 148 107% 20/ | INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


- lines have extended their domestic 
pe routes serving West and East Paki- 

2 | stan, India and Burma. Now you 
a | 





e the art of gracious living 


L PERFECTOS No. 2 50's 11/8 100’s 23/4 SALES AGENTS: AIRWORK LTD. 
E CONTACT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or P.1.A., Brompton Air Station, 
Ag S0RN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & [RELAND), a, 249 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. Telephone: Knightsbridge 437! 
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The Monroe range of Adding-Calculators consists of nine 
models — progressively increasing in capacity from a neat hand-operated 
portable at £95 to a high-powered fully automatic at £398. One of 
~ these Monroes, with one of these price tickets, is precisely the 
machine you need. Why not send today for full particulars 


of the comprehensive Monroe range —and make your 


a 7. choice according to your known requirements. 

| Head Office: Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Ltd., 
te 

Bs ro-11 Albemarle St., W.1. GROsvenor 7541. 

7 MONROMANTIC 

Es EQUATION 


The “GP” model, a No. 2 
general-purpose add- : 
_ing calculator which ; . on & 
has been described as Miss Monroe's so witty, 
the best value in the 50 piquant and pretty, 
world at £175., You'd never believe she could multiply too! 
The true explanation’s he ht” mo 
A simple equation ... se haf ss 
There's nothing a Miss plus a Monroe can’t dol -D MORRIS(¢ CO. LTD., EDINBURGH 
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The autumn census of industrial earnings, published this 
veek by the Ministry of Labour, puts the rise in manu- 
acturing earnings at 8 per cent. The accompanying table 
‘saws together figures showing the movement of manpower 
‘ween industries, changes in industrial output, and 
reases in earnings. The twelve months’ periods are not 
xactly the same, and the earnings census, in particular, is 
ased on a sample (though a very large one) ; nevertheless, 
ese three indicators of industrial change offer some inter- 
esting $comparisons. 

lhe Ministry of Labour Gazette, in publishing its census 
figures, duly notes that earnings show an increase of 201 per 
cent since October, 1938 (men’s earnings have multiplied 
rather less, with am increase of 174 per cent). On the basis 
of the prewar index of industrial production recently com- 
piled by Mr B. C. Brown of the Board of Trade, it can be 
calculated that industrial output in 1954 (building and 
contracting excluded) would have been perhaps 70 per cent 
higher: and output per man-year perhaps 35-40 per cent 
more than in 1938. This would imply that labour costs 
of production may now be, on the average, about 115-125 
per cent higher (in money terms) than before the war. 
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Prelude to Atomic Agreement ? 


IR WILLIAM PENNEY and the other British, Canadian and 
Nato observers who went to Nevada this week were 
the first visitors invited to see an American atomic explo- 
sion since the Bikini trials in 1946. Their journey is one 
outcome of the revised MacMahon act, which permits the 
Americans to give information about the effects of atomic 
explosions to selected allies. Sir William and the other 
visitors, most of whom come from the Services, will be 
shown the effects of the atomic weapons likely to be used 
m Europe, and the demonstration is of considerable prac- 
ical importance. Data about the effects of explosions is 
the main reason for staging atomic trials. 

Nothing official has been said about the talks that will 
follow the demonstrations, but both Sir William and Sir 
John Cockcroft, who is also in the United States, are 
expected to sound the prospects for a fuller exchange of 
atomic information between Britain and America. As 
matters stand, the Americans can give some data about 
civil developments such as the design of reactors and some 
about the effects of atomic weapons, but they can give no 
details about the weapons themselves. Missiles like 
Corporal which are being bought for training purposes 
by the British Army will be shipped without their atomic 
warheads and fitted and fused in this country. There is 
doubt and much speculation on both sides of the Atlantic 
about how much British scientists could tell Americans 
that they do not know already. The coming talks may 
show Britain’s bargaining strength. This country is stock- 
puing its own atomic weapons, working on its thermo- 
nuclear weapons and pressing ahead with atomic power 
faster than the Americans. When the United States is so 
Eenerous in sharing information about its work on guided 
missiles and on aircraft, on a strictly practical basis the 
Conunued secrecy about atomic weapons is rapidly losing 
ts point. Atomic weapons are becoming the “ conven- 
Lonal” high explosives of modern forces and the American 
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legislation is creating such anomalies as the delivery .of 
short-range army weapons without warheads. The Ameri- 
can atomic scientists are reasonably well disposed towards 
a fuller exchange of data with Britain, but the American 
government, to carry Congress with it, may want some 
assurance from them that the traffic in information will not 
all be one-way. The American scientists’ talks with the 
visiting British members of the Atomic Energy Authority 
may have considerable influence on how this expert sector 
of American opinion advises its government. 


Profits in the Air 


HERE were profits in the air last year for both the air 
corporations. British Overseas Airways Corporation 
has broken even for the fourth year in succession, with a 
net surplus of £260,000, and an operating profit of 
£1,360,000 before paying interest. Thisis smaller than in 
1953-54, but is a very creditable performance considering 
that it was achieved in spite of the grounding of the Comet. 
The full figures for British European Airways are not 
yet available, but there are signs that the corporation has 
made a net surplus for the first time ever. Figures for the 
12 months up to the end of February show a 14 per cent 
rise in revenue, to £17 million, and a 10 per cent fall in 
operating costs. The total load factor, that is the pro- 
portion of space sold to the amount offered for sale, went 
up to 64.7 per cent, which is about the level at which air 
lines usually manage to break even. In its last financial 
year, BEA had a deficit of £1.8 million. It seems probable 
that when the full year’s figures for 1954-55 are available, 
this deficit will have been wiped out by the combined rise in 

revenue and fall in costs. 
7 


Hire Purchase Flouts Control 


HE Finance Houses Association, the body that represents 

the more substantial houses in hire purchase finance, 

has protested that it was not consulted by the Board of 

Trade when controls on hire purchase were brought back. 

The National Caravan Council has protested that caravans 
NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 









1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 






Mar an | Feb. Mar. 
i 


BES BT te EE REA ae 29,261 | 38,308 
Commercial Vehicles ..... 6,049 7,258 
Motor cycles and side-cars. 15,155 | 19,715 
Copneene ei ov tawsces 904 1,428 
Tree ce bao ckoaas 1,005 1,433 

Cita kak 448 630 





Source: HP Information. 


have been included in the scope of the new order, though 
they weré outside the previous one.. HP Information mean- 
while has produced its monthly figures of numbers of con- 
tracts, and the dispassionate reader may be pardoned if after 
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reading them he wonders what is the necessity for so much 
protesting. Under control, hire purchase has continued to 
bound ahead. The number.of contracts in March was 
69,256 compared with §3,322 in February and with 48,354 
in March last year. This ‘is partly a seasonal movement. 
The limited range of goods over which HP Information 
collects figures contains both motors and caravans. The 
holiday demand springs up in the weeks before Easter. 

The hard fact is that the seasonal demand has not been 
curtailed and that in all groups, without exception, hire 
purchase contracts in March this year remain well ahead of 
March, 1954. Caravans provide a useful example. Before 
control was suddenly imposed the normal contract was 
around 36 months, though the deposit was far higher than 
the minimum that has now been imposed. Vendors like 
to keep monthly payments down to a quarter of the pur- 
chaser’s income. Forcible shortening of the length of con- 
tract therefore places the caravan out of reach of some of 
the less wealthy customers. Yet last month’s number of 
hire purchase sales of caravans has only once been exceeded 
—in July last year. 


A New Goldfield Tested 


STATEMENT by the South African Minister of Mines 
A at the end of last week pointing to an early start on 
mining operations around Bethal has moved the focus of 
interest in the gold share market from the far west of the 
known gold bearing area to the far east. Bethal is 100 miles 
east-south-east of Johannesburg and 65 miles east of East 
Daggafontein, the most easterly of the existing mines. It 
has been known since long before the war that a little gold 
existed there. In the early days most of the big groups 
took an interest, direct or indirect, in the area and most of 
them decided that the values were just a shade too low to 
justify major development. 

Much work has since gone on elsewhere and rich new 
mines have been found and financed at the very opposite 
end of the gold-bearing strata, but a few of the Bethal pro- 
tagonists have stuck to their hunch. Union Corporation is 
prominent among them, and with it a number of smaller 
groups including Anglo-Rand. The last Union Corporation 
statement showed that drilling operations had found the 
Kimberley Reef with payable values over a limited area. 
Kimberley Reef suggests uranium as well as gold ; it sug- 
gests, though it is a matter of surmise, that uranium accounts 
for the difference between the disappointment of the prewar 
years and the promise of today. Union Corporation, which 
seems to be the most promising of the prospectors in this 
limited field, has worked so far through its internal company, 
Capital Mining Areas. 


Becalmed on the Baltic 


wNers of tankers and cargo ships have had a good 
winter, their best for two years ; but their good for- 
tune has now come to an end. Tramp shipping rates began 
to ease off in the middle of last month and spot tanker rates 
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have been dropping like a stone for four weeks now 
The Chamber of Shipping index of tramp freight ra. 
climbed from 79.7 in July last year (1952= 100) to 115.5 ; 
December. There was a slight pause in January, but ‘: 
index reached 120 in February and rose still further in ea: , 
March. Then the decline set in. Owners, however, ha: 
little early tonnage for offer, and have thus been able to res: 
the efforts of charterers to hold out for still lower rates. 

All the main props to the market during the winter hay: 
now weakened. The grain market is very quiet ; owner 
expect to carry bigger shipments later this year followinz 
the poor European harvests in 1954, but there is no sign 
of this traffic yet. The coal trade has also fallen awa, 
Much tonnage was fixed well forward and the remainin 
fixtures for the planned import programme have now bee: 
completed. Again, however, there should soon be a reviv:! 
in chartering for the heavy shipments that Europe will nee 
to buy from the United States this autumn and winter. Or: 
freights have kept up after some fluctuation ; but the curtail- 
ment of United States scrap supplies will cut this useful 
standby for tramp owners. A slight revival in grain charter- 
ing last week stemmed the slide in North Atlantic rates, bu 
elsewhere there has been little new business and the slow 
decline has continued. There is no reason why the summer 
should be an unusually bad season this year ; amd a resump- 
tion of chartering for grain and coal should revive the market 
by the autumn, if not earlier. 

But the prospect for owners of tankers on voyage charter 
is less warming. They were prepared for a fairly norma! 
summer off-season, but not for the sharp depression that has 
swept spot rates from the two-year peak last December to 
the present level, which is the lowest at this time of the 
year since before the Korean war. Earlier this year there 
were some wide fluctuations between Gulf and Caribbean 
rates, but they are now more or less in balance. Few of the 
major oil companies have appeared in the market recent!y, 
which has had to depend upon. desultory inquiries from 
smaller charterers. The time charter market is still dead, 
although some period fixtures have recently been made by 
private arrangement.. The winter will bring the usu:! 
seasonal increase in oil shipments to Europe and the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States, but this seems a very long 
way off to tanker owners with idle tonnage piling up. 


we . 


Splitting the BIF 


F ROM £956 onwards, the British Industries Fair is going 

to be held in two stages. One exhibition for consumer 
goods, including textiles, will be held at Earls Court in 
February ; the balance of the Fair will be held as usual in 
April and May, divided between light industries like chem- 
cals and packaging at Olympia, and heavy industry, + 
Castle Bromwich. 

The new BIF management, which took over the admini- 
stration of the London sections from the Board of Trade 
last year (Castle Bromwich has always been privately ru) 
has made this radical break with the tradition of 40 ye. 
to win back support for the Fair. The consumer goo: 
which do most of their business in the winter, not (he 
spring, have deserted the BIF wholesale in favour 0f 
specialised trade fairs ; their main Complaint has been (/\ 
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‘;-onvenient timing of the BIF. Some of the capital indus- 
tries have found the bazaar-like atmosphere of the old Fair 
undignified and the chemical industry agreed to support 
jst year’s BIF only when. its section was moved from 
London to Castle Bromwich. 
(he split in the Fair, as well as the change in its timing, 
id meet both points of view, but the specialised trade 
fairs have become strongly established during the period 
of the BIF’s decline. The trade papers play a big part 
heir organisation, and have been largely instrumental in 
ng away the textile industries that were by tradition 
vulwark of the London sections of the BIF. It will 
all the blandishments of Mr Horne, the new Fair’s 
ging director, to woo these back from the Festival 
to the concrete acres of Earls Court. 


CDFC and Tasman Pulp 


si — Tasman Pulp and Paper Company of Kawerau, 
] New Zealand, is an obvious outlet for, the investment 
of the Commonwealth Development Finance 
any. By producing 75,000 tons of newsprint and 
tons of pulp it will cut the dollar import bill of 
New Zealand and Australia. That full capacity rate will 
i be reached until 1957, but the company should soon 
profits, for its new machines will begin to run later 
year. The project has already gained the support of 
New Zealand Government, of local investors and of a 
British company, Albert E. Reed. The Commonwealth 
Development Finance Company is thus in good company. 
[he company has lent at an attractive rate, for it is 
ubscribing for £23 million of 5} per cent 15 years 
debentures at par. That is a higher rate than that on the 
[0 vears § per cent debentures, totalling £2 million, offered 
(asman Pulp and Paper to New Zealand investors last 
But the terms are unavoidable, for CDFC has 
row at prevailing rates in London, and those are now 
ner than in New Zealand. Another {1. million of 
debentures will be issued in New Zealand this year, bringing 
the total issue of debentures up to £54 million out of an 
authorised amount of £7 million. The new debenture easily 
its in the category of investments that CDFC may one 
day pass @@ to the institutions. 
in addition, CDFC will subscribe for 500,000 of {1 
ordinary shares at par; in the next few weeks another 
500,000 of these shares will be offered to New Zealand 












The Paper Bulletin 


This is a new bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The first quarterly issue will be available at the end _ 
of April. Full details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 


22 Ryder Street, "London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
| Extension 144, 
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investors. The authorised ordinary capital of £6 million 
will then be fully subscribed, with the New Zealand Govern- 
ment holding two million, Fletcher Holdings one million, 
New Zealand investors one million, Albert E. Reed 
1,500,000 and CDFC 500,000 shares. Thus most of the 
new money will have been provided towards the estimated 
total of £174 million needed to build the plant and to 
provide the initial working capital. The ancillary cost of 
about £13 million to provide housing, railways and port 
installations in the Murupara area around the mill will be 
met entirely by the New Zealand Government. 


Course of Commodities 


OMMODITY prices continue to fluctuate within narrow 

limits. Tin is a little cheaper, owing to the prolonged 
uncertainty over the future of the Texas smelter, and copper 
has weakened on the news that the strike at the Chuquica- 
mata mine in Chile had been settled, and that the American 
government would release 17,500 tons of copper to the 
market in the second quarter; lead and zinc prices are 
firm. Cotton futures in Liverpool have rallied slightly, 
mainly because American interests have bought futures on 
the expectation that the American government will not 





March 31 


Copper, prompt, per tom.......6..65.e0 
Tin ; 


Serene reeeeneee 


? ’ 


Lead, ” ” 


Zinc. a Se eg Sate ee £88 5s. £90 
Rubber; epoti per Ube. 6a os. vs pen sesn cs d. 263d. 
Wool futures, May, per Ib.............. 121d. 120}d. 
Cotton futures, May/June, per Ib....... -66d. 31-03d 
Jute (mill firsts), April/May, cif per ton.. | £106/108 | £105/108 
Sisal (1 E. African), April/May, cifperton | . {83/85 £83 
Wheat (1 Manitoba), May, cif per ton.... | £29 12s. | £29 12s 
Barley (Canadian 2 feed), May, cif per ton | £23 17s. £23 5s 
Cocoa (Accra), April/June, per cwt...... 295s. 295s. 
Coffee (Santos extra prime), cif per cwt... 475s. 475s 
Tea (plain broken pekoe), per Ib. ....... | 4s. 114d. t 
Sugar (Cuban raw), cif per cwt. ........ | Sis. 3d. | Sls. 3d 
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g t No auctions in London. 


introduce an export subsidy on the new crop, and that prices 
in Liverpool, therefore, will gradually rise nearer to parity 
with the New York market. 

Tea prices have fallen sharply at Colombo (the London tea 
auctions are closed until April 18th), Prices of raw sugar 
have been held at the higher level established by purchases 
by Russia and East European countries. Prices of Cana- 
dian and other barley have weakened in face of a slack 
demand. 


Changes in Air Freight Charges 


epee changes. will be introduced into air freight 
charges in the North Atlantic in July in a bid to attract 


new traffic to the air. There has been some difference of 
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Opinion among the air carriers on this route about how the 
bid should be made. One group, led by Pan-American, 
has argued for considerably more than a year for a cut 
of about 30 per cent in the basic freight rate, and twelve 
months ago it won a concession of a 30 per cent general 
discount on consignments of 200 kilos and over. At 
the most recent meetings, however, these airlines have been 
outvoted by carriers who favoured a scheme of special 
rates for different cargoes. There already exist several 
thousand “commodity” rates introduced over the years 
for this purpose ; they have been created on application 
by individual carriers, but once filed with the International 
Air Transport Association are observed by all the airlines. 
The new rate scheme cancels the 30 per cent bulk 
discount introduced last year, and in its place gives the 
airlines greater freedom to make special concessions for 
new traffic. The commodity rates, which are themselves 
bulk discounts, are being consolidated into about 50 broad 
classifications, and the airlines are allowed to offer addi- 
tional specially low “development” rates. The airlines 
which support this system have argued that the cuts pro- 
posed in the basic cargo rates would have halved existing 
revenue without any guarantee of fresh traffic; the new 
system leaves present revenue untouched and allows them to 
make concessions where they will give the best results. The 
difference between this and the old commodity rate system 
is first, that by putting commodities into broad classifica- 
tions it cuts out fiddling little differences in rates for slightly 
different types of goods and, secondly, that it gives the 
airlines a new freedom to negotiate with shippers. It is 
probable that the new development rates will work out at 
around the lower level of the existing commodity rates, that 
is, at about 25d. per short ton mile,.at present most of the 
commodity rates are nearer 30d. per short ton mile. The 
change comes in time to help the British independent all- 
freight services, which should be able to bid for the kind of 
traffic that does not fit into the freight hold of a passenger 
aircraft. Compared with the freight volume carried by 
BOAC, Airwork’s capacity is small, but it has this advan- 
tage of special loading doors and a whole fuselage devoted 
to freight. It is curious to see the airlines adopting a charges 
scheme that the railways are just abandoning, but when the 
railways were young there was probably the same justifica- 
tion for making special concessions to lure freight from the 
roads and canals. ie. 


Growth of United Drapery 


HE growth of the multiple empires, which have been 
/ pushing out into many sorts of trades, began long 
before the boom in hire purchase reached its height and 
is still continuing under the present regime of hire Purchase 
restrictions. United Drapery Stores has just provided a 
prime illustration of this trend. It is placing through Philip 
Hill & Partners, subject to permission to deal, £3 million 
of 43 per cent unsecured loan stock dated 1966-75, at 984. 
United Drapery’s recent purchases have left the company 
short of cash, but the £3»million issue cannot be simply a 
plan to restore liquidity: it hints that growth must continue. 

The biggest accretion to the strength of United Drapery, 
the absorption of Prices Trust, has only just been revealed 
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in full—in the accounts for the year to January 29th. 
Those accounts are still subject to audit. The dividend, a; 
forecast when the group purchased Alexandre Limited, is 
50 per.cent,.compared with the equivalent of 25 per cent. 
The absorption of such a large unit as Prices Trust 
makes any comparison of one year’s figures with another an 
indication of a trend rather than a precise arithmetic 
measure. At the end of January the book value of the 
group’s. fixed assets was £10,094,692, compared with 
£5,616,396. That expansion does not seem to be simply 
a feflection of the itemisation of the “shares at 
cost” of Prices Trust (£4,686,851) into physical assets in 
the latest balance sheet. Partly balancing that increase, 
which is accompanied by a sharp expansion in stocks (from 
£1,931,277. to 6,127,190) and in debtors (from 
£35573,155 to £4,796,399), are the reinforcement of 
revenue reserves (up from £2,671,596 to £3,745,240), the 


- growth in preference capital owned by outside shareholders 


(from £1,211,353 to £2,896,170) and by much bigger 
mortgages on fixed assets. “‘ Mortgages and debentures 
secured on certain land and buildings” have risen from 
£114,500 to £1,484,420. About £700,000 was outstanding 
on other loans and the group was left with under £250,000 
in cash. 

' There are two elements in those figures: the absorption 
of new subsidiaries anda straightforward expansion in 
trade. That expansion cannot be measured in these 
accounts but the growth in stocks and debtors—and in 
creditors from £1,027,099 to £2,804,738—points to its 
existence: Similarly the upsurge in trading profits from 
£2;781,541 to £4,545,587 must be largely a reflection of 
the earnings of Prices Trust in a full year, but there, too, 
an expansion in trade over the whole of the business must 
have played its part. Growing, growing but never fully 
grown seems to be the motto, 


Record Sales of Diamonds 


HE world diamond market is a fickle maid: in the last 
+ six months it has been busily disproving the author- 
tative forecast that the boom had come to an end. In the 
fourth quarter of last year sales by the Central Selling 
Organisation recovered to {16.1 million, and this week 


SALES BY THE CENTRAL ORGANISATION 


(£ million) 





Gem Industrial | Total 

1954, Ist quarter..... 11-8 4-9 | 16-7 
» and - jawed 11-8 3°3 15-0 
3rd po tweet 11-2 3-1 14-4 

» 4th a eT 10-9 5-2 16-1 
1955, Ist 6 eee 15-2 6-9 22-2 
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De Beers Consolidated Mines Ltd. announced that sales in 
the first quarter of 1955 rose by no less than £6.1 million 
to a record of £22.2 million. Sales of gem stones were 
inflated by the 24 per cent advance*in prices at the end 
of last year, and by the shipment of about {£1 million 
worth to the United States to replace the diamonds that 
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Consolidated Pneumatic 


Makers of High-Class Rock Drills, Air Compressors and Power Tools 


Men of industry like to get their hands on 
CP power tools — especially this triple 
scaler with its tungsten carbide tipped pistons 


; 


jor getting more work done in less time. 


The Consolidated Pneumatic Too] Co. Ltd., 232 Dawes Rd., London, S.W.6 










Quick work - 


well done 





There are 2,400 hand assembled 


oF parts in every Imperial ‘66’ 
aS ©. typewriter. A precision instrument, 


Bees 


yes. But a tough customer, too. 
Has to be, to remain a precision 
instrument for many years 

of hard use. 


Imperial Typewriter Co. Ltd., Leicester and Hull 
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LONDON BIRMINGHAM SWANSEA MONTREAL TORONTO 
VANCOUVER SYDNEY PERTH MELBOURN! 
CAIRNS CALCUTTA BOMBAY KARACHI 
LAHORE DACCA JOHANNESBURG SALISBURY BULAWAYO 
ASSOCIATES: 


C. TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
BRAZIL, AND PERU 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 


mining and other purposes and 
specialised 


equipment; and it 


The Group trades in and markets 


non-ferrous ores, metals and other engineering 


minerals, many kinds of produce, furnishes 


timber and ‘other materials; it shipping, insurance, financial, 


provides ventilation plant for technical and statistical services. 


THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telex : 
Lendon 8408 


Telegrams : 
Brimetacor London 


Telephone : 
MONarch 8055 








‘*SELF-PORTRAIT’’ Oil Painting by John Minton 
No. 9 in a series of advertisements showing the work 
ae of contemporary artists, 
NAME IN 
THE CHEMICAL WORLD One of the world’s largest manufacturers of 


Brotherton hydrosulphites, liquid sulphur dioxide and hexam:ne. 


Makers of an extensive range of Metachrome 








dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. ion 
Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. D> 








Telephone : Leeds 2-9321 « Telegrams : ‘* Brotherton, Leeds.’” 
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were temporarily lost in the air crash last December. But 
the “net” rise of some £3 million leaves in no doubt the 

































ngth of the market for gem diamonds; as stocks are 

4 to be at a minimum, it also indicates that production 
increased. Sales of industrial diamonds have benefited 

ly from the recovery in American industry, but more 
cularly from the revival of purchases for the American 
‘egic stock that began in the fourth quarter. Whatever 

> remainder of 1955 may bring, the year has opened 

extremely well. 


Sugar Above the Minimum 


RCHASES of sugar by Soviet countries have put 
P new life into the “free” world market. Russia has 
en the largest buyer. Counting the original purchase of 
200.000 tons of Cuban raw sugar last February, Russia 
has now bought nearly 400,000 tons, the latest purchase 
being 100,000 tons of refined sugar from Cuba. Other 
Soviet countries which, like Russia, are normally-exporters, 
have also bought refined as well as raw sugar. Doubtless 
these imports reflect the poor beet harvest in Eastern 
Europe last year, smaller perhaps than the published figures 
disclosed ; though it may also be’ that consumption of sugar 
is being deliberately encouraged. Thanks to these unex- 
pected purchases, and to a better demand from other 
countries, the world price has risen in the past month 
from 3.17 to 3.31 cents a lb fas Cuba—six points above the 
minimum of 3.25 cents in the International Sugar Agree- 
ment (the maximum is 4.35 cents). 

The Cuban Sugar Institute is understood to have made 
us sale of refined sugar to Russia, at 4.20 cents a lb fas, 
conditional on a relaxation of the international restrictions 
on exports. A short time ago the Institute sold to Cuban 
eperators all the sugar remaining under its quota for the 
world market ; the price was not more than 3.20 cents 
ab. If the Institute now had to buy back sugar at a higher 
price to meet the Russian order, its refining margin would 
te squeezed. Instead, it hopes to persuade the Sugar Council 
to increase the effective export quotas, so that it could use 
iis surplus sugar. At present export quotas are fixed at the 
ninimum of 3.7 million tons, and Cuba’s at 1.8 million. 
The danger is that if export quotas were increased the price, 
which languished below the minimum for so long, might 
fall below it again. The executive committee of the Sugar 
Council will meet again shortly, and will probably decide 


\e call a full meeting of the Council to review the prospect 
in May. 


Savoy Pays Out 


AY is quiet now on the Savoy front, but from the con- 
{ \troversies of last year one fact clearly emerged: the 
Cirectors could not fail to liberalise their dividend policy. 
Che preliminary figures for 1954 show that they have done 
80. The dividend is to be 10 per cent and the bonus § per 
cent. This is the same nominal rate as in the previous year 
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and, allowing for the previous scrip issue, is equivalent to 
an increase from 13} per cent in all to 1§ per cent. It is 
by no means all that shareholders are to receive. There 
is in addition to be a cash capital distribution of 6s. per 
share (30 per cent) that does not attract tax. There is also 
to be a free scrip issue of one new §s. “ B” ordinary stock 
unit for every 10 ordinary £1 stock units now held. Finally, 
the existing {1 ordinary stock units are each to be split 
into two “A” units of ros. each. 

High profits have been earned to support the increased 
distribution. Trading profit was up from {£525,684 to 
£654,438. A net profit of £151,648 compares with 
£99,960. There was in addition a surplus on the sale of 
a property (mainly offices) of £267,000. The new 
proposals are none the less unusual, The new “B” 
stock ranks equally with the “A” except that the “B” 
Carries 10 votes per §s. unit. All other stock of any class 
at present holds one vote per {1 stock. Thus control can 
be maintained with a much smaller investment if the 
majority holders who took over Mr Samuel’s and Mr Clore’s 
purchases concentrate their investment in the new “B” 
stock. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Government has not found it possible to announce 
before the Easter recess its policy on imports of Indian cloth 
and other matters raised by the cotton industry. 


* 


Montague Burton, the multiple tailoring company, has 
sold its business in Southern Ireland consisting of 16 retail 
stores and a clothing factory in Dublin to the Cussins 
group of Sheffield. It is understood that Great Universal 
Stores now has a substantial investment in the Cussins 


group. 
* 


One of the last acts of the old government was to 
announce that it would abolish the Road Fund. This was 
one of several minor amendments that the government 
intends to table to the Road Traffic Bill, which is now 
beginning its passage through the Commons. The Minister 
described the fund as “no more than an accommodation 
address for a good many years.” In fact this name has been 
an anachronism ever since motor taxation became part of 
the general revenue in 1937. It had, of course, been raided 
by Chancellors of the Exchequer before then, the first to do 
s0, in 1926, being Mr Winston Churchill. 


* 


In a further attempt to stabilise coffee prices, representa- 
tives of the Brazilian and Colombian governments have 
agreed on minimum prices based on §7 cents a Ib (spot, 
New York) for Brazilian coffee and 60 cents a lb for Colom- 
bian ; to withdraw 7 million bags of coffee from the current 
crop on June 30th (Brazil 5 million, Colombia 2 million); 
and to invite Central American producers to co-operate in 
the withdrawal of 3 million bags from the 1955/56 crop. 
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Company Notes 


F.PERKINS. F. Perkins, Ltd., the 
manufacturers of lightweight high speed 
diesel engines, is one of the products of 
hard work and small beginnings to which 
the Finance Corporation for Industry lent 
its support. It has succeeded adrnirably. 
In 1951, when the company was made a 
public one and its capital structure re- 
organised FCI converted part of its prior 
charge into ordinary shares. Subse- 
quently it sold off most of its holding on 
a rising market and now has only about 
60,000 of the 1os. ordinary shares left. 
For those who bought the shares from 
FCI the preliminary report for 1954 
makes good reading. Trading profits 
have gone up from £778,645 to £1,169,340 
and those figures understate the real im- 
provement for the 1954 surplus is struck 
after charging £200,000 for exceptional 
depreciation. The tax charge is much 
heavier, up from £451,872 to £736,862, 
but net profits are £105,705 higher at 
£432,478. The directors have given 
reserves the first bite of the cherry, 
leaving the ordinary dividend unchanged 
at 20 pér cent. But the foo per cent 
free scrip issue, even though it is accom- 
panied by the usual warning that it carries 
no implication as to future dividend rates, 
must surely contain a hint of assurance 
about the future. 

The company led the way in the de- 
velopment of diesel engines for lorries 
and tractors and recently, when fuel taxes 
helped to create a good market for diesels, 
the company’s enterprise has received its 
reward. Like an opening batsman on a 
good wicket Perkins has knocked up a 
high score, but there are other batsmen 
coming in—the motor manufacturers 
making their own diesel engines. They 
may be able to collar some of the bowling 
at some cost to Perkins’s rate of run- 
getting. 


* 
COURAGE AND TAYLOR 
WALKER. A further fall in beer 


sales has aroused fresh anxiety among 
many brewers. Beer output fell by about 
44 per cent last year, but the fall makes an 
even sharper decline in draught beer sales 
throughout the country and notably in the 
London area. Hence it is that two London 
and Home County brewers, Courage and 
Taylor Walker, have reported little change 
in profits in 1954 and no change in their 
ordinary dividends. Courage and Com- 
pany experienced a slight drop in trading 
profits from £1,223,856 to £1,209,132 and 
has left the dividend at 22} per cent while 
Taylor Walker reported a slight increase 
in gross profits—from (£1,213,052 to 
£1,228,064—and a maintained dividend of 
S84 per cent. The apparent stability of 
profits in both companies owes something 
to bigger sales of wines and spirits. 

The two chairmen single out the boom 
in hire purchase as the competing factor 
that kept the shillings out of the public 
houses last year (nor did the bad weather 
help matters). Both spokesmen also see 
the housing drive not only as an oppor- 


tunity for expanding trade but also as an 
adverse factor, for house rents and the 
costs of furnishing attract the shillings 
away from the publicans’ tills. Behind 
these immediate concerns both Mr J. H. 
Courage and Mr W. H. Kingsmill seem to 
recognise a change in social habits that 
they must meet. Naturally both of them 
urge a reduction in the beer duty. On 
that score brewers can only make repre- 
sentations. In concentrating more heavily 
on bottled beers, in making the public 
houses more comfortable whenever trade 
justifies, and in redeploying and _ re- 
equipping the brewing plants they can 
make the best of the world as they find it. 
They have done so, and Courage has taken 
logic one step further by agreeing in 
principle to an amalgamation with Barclay 
Perkins. 
> 


PRESSED STEEL. The pre- 
liminary report of Pressed Steel for 1954 
presents a paradox. For a year when the 
motor companies were nearly all earning 
bigger profits and when the industry pro- 
duced over a million vehicles, Pressed 
Steel, one of the major motor body 
manufacturers, reports a slight dip in 
profits before tax, from £3,176,510 to 
£3,115,485. . These profits are presented 
after unspecified provisions for deprecia- 
tion, so that the apparent decline may be 
due to a higher depreciation charge. But 
may not this decline in profits also signify 
the pressure of rising costs on margins ? 
But all’s well that ends well for the 
equity shareholder in Pressed Steel. The 
happy ending has been brought about by 
the death of EPL. The tax charge has 
been reduced .from 2,121,962 to 
£1,714,154 ; last year there was no charge 
for EPL, whereas in 1953 the levy 
absorbed £348,000. Hence net profits, 
after the repetition of the appropriation of 
£250,000 to replacement reserves, have 
risen from £804,548 to £1,151,331. That 
handsome though fortuitous increase has 
its sequel in a bigger ordinary dividend, 
which has been raised from 17} to 22} per 
cent. A bigger payment had been dis- 
counted in the market, because investors 
had seen that EPL was dead and that the 
motor industry was booming. Thus the 
§s. ordinary shares gained only 43d. to 
22s. 3d. on the dividend announcement ; 
at that price they yield just over 5. per 
cent. 
. 


HADFIELDS. This year Had- 
fields has again paid its dividend of 17} 
per cent to its single shareholder, the Iron 
and Steel Realisation Agency. But its 
directors have sent a copy of the annual 
report to the company’s employees and its 
former stockholders as well as to the 
Agency. That seems to be a preliminary 
step to the offer of the company’s shares 
to the public. In his report, Lord Dudley 
Gordon anticipates the day by saying: “a 
revised capital structure of the company 
will in any case have to precede the de- 
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vesting operation which will take place ip 
due course.” 

Such a reconstitution of the company’s 
capital is made the more necessary by the 
fact that the development and modern:s,. 
tion programme is now almost comple: +d. 
That programme has been financed by 
advances from the Agency ; at their peak 
these loans totailed £3,205,000, but by the 
beginning of this month three-fifths of 
them had been repaid. The chairman 

“reports that the heavy expenditure 
been “fully justified by the  resul:s.” 
But the savings in costs that can b 
expected from new equipment do not 
seem.to have worked their way through to 
the profit and loss account by October >14 
last. That account shows a slight dec! 
in trading profits, from £1,344,155 to 
£1,157,708, although the total value of 
sales remained almost unchanged. The 
chairman attributes this result to the 

higher cost of wages and materials and to 
fluctuations in loading in certain sections 
of the works. 


* 


REYROLLE. The boom in the 
electrical engineering industry continues 
apace. Investors- have been looking 
for bigger dividends from many of the 
companies that make up the industry. 
Reyrolle, the switchgear specialists, was 
one of that number. On the eve of the 
company’s dividend announcement the 
£1 ordinary stock units rose 15s. to 92s. 6d 
The bigger dividend duly came ; the pay- 
ment for 1954 is to be 15 per cent on 2 
capital of £3,0§2,941. In 1953, an interim 
of 6} per cent had been paid on a capital 
of £2,035,294 before the “rights” issue 
and a final of 7} per cent on a capita! of 
£3,052,294 after that issue, the procecds 
of which enabled Reyrolle to take up its 
quota of shares in C. A. Parsons. 

The bigger dividend“is backed by a 
rise in net profits, from £1,159,105 to 
£1,647,107. Much of that improvement 
is simply due to the demise of EPL, which 
in 1953 took £420,000 away from proiits 
The provision for all taxes is down from 
£1,888,153 to £1,519,294, so that the real 
increase in profits before tax was only 
£119,143. At the current price of 92s. 6d. 
the £1 ordinary stock units offer a yield 
of 3} per cent, which suggest that investors 
are still hoping for something more 


* 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED. Alu- 
minium is a metal that has been making 
great strides and conquering many nc¢w 
fields, yet the big producers have recently 
suffered some growing pains. British 
Aluminium has just announced a striking 
recovery from a period of reduced carn- 
ings. Aluminium Limited, the big C:na- 
dian producer, announces slightly red.ced 
earnings for 1954 which was a year of ripid 
expansion and voracious demand. \¢ 
earnings for 1954 were $34,970,025, ¢ual 
to $3.87 per share. The comparable 
figure for 1953, if depreciation had een 
calculated on the same basis, would /1ave 
been $38,178,053, equal to $4.24 per sire. 

wo factors seem to have entered into this 
drop in net revenue. Far the most impor- 
tant was the £3 million starting up cost 4 
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Kitimat in British Colombia, for the year 
marked the completion of the first stage of 
‘he Kitimat project, A secondary cause 
. the need to hold larger stocks outside 
naa to meet the needs of various 
rkets. Thus the group’s sales from all 
ources amounted to §92,318 tons, com- 
pared with §97;779 toms in 1953, even 
‘hough the group’s production of primary 
minium in Canada advanced from 

:s,800 tons to §60,900 tons and although 
i» the words of the president, Mr 
Nathanael W. Davis, “ all the company’s 

ilable output was marketed and in the 
er months of the year the company was 
able to satisfy all the demands made 

On it.” 

The company’s long-term plans are not 
1 all disturbed by the minor setback in 
earnings. With 74 per cent of its Cana- 
dian output hypothecated to long-term 
commitments- to customers mainly in 
Britain and the United States the company 
is re-examining the adequacy of its ex- 
pansion plans—at a time when the great 
Kitimat programme is still only up to one- 
sixth of its ultimate capacity. 

* 


CANADIAN PACIFIC. Three 
ill items catch the eye in the massive 
ual report of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
v for 1954. (1) There was a net deficit 
$2 million on shipping operations. The 

directors explain that the tonnage of west- 

und cargoes was reduced, while east- 
nd cargo rates, particularly on grain 
d flour, were at a low level. More 
sengers were carried but there were 
» patrons for cruising and total pas- 
nger revenue declined. 
2) Dividend income increased by $1.3 
nillion. That increase was the natural 
quel to the rise in the dividends paid by 
olidated Mining and Smelting from 
> to $1.35 a share. 
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(3) Gross receipts from petroleum rents, 
royalties and reservation fees rose by 
$1.1 million to $8.4 million. The company 
earned royalties on 13.6 million barrels, 
compared with 9.9 million in 1953. 

Those items look small when set against 
railway receipts but they are of the 
greatest importance, for they largely pro- 
vide the true element of equity in 
“ Canpacs.” 


* 


VAN DER BERGHS. Two 
members of the Unilever group, Van der 
Berghs and Jurgens and John Knight, 
have reported higher profits and have 
paid bigger dividends to the parent com- 
pany. Reporting an increase in net profits 
from £975,170 to £1,209,299 in 1954, Van 
der Berghs has declared a tax-free divi- 
dend of 1§ per cent, compared with Io 
per cent in 1953. John Knight has raised 
its tax free dividend from 20 to 30 per 
cent, following an increase in net profits 
from £167,487 to £203,885. 


* 


BRITISH ROLLMAKERS. 
British Rollmakers has raised its ordinary 
dividend from 13 to 15 per cent though 
its profits before tax were slightly down, 
from £538,323 to £532,107, in 1954. 
Thanks to smaller taxes, however, net 
profits have risen from [210,207 to 
£275,101, of which the ordinary dividend 
absorbs £81,765. 


* 


WHITEHEAD IRON. The 
directors of Whitehead Iron and Steel 
have declared a final ordinary dividend of 
11} per cent, thus fulfilling the forecast 
in the offer for sale to pay the equivalent 
of 174 per cent, following an increase in 
net profits from £334,254 to £390,943. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: April 20th 

Next Contango Day: April 20th 

Next Settlement Day: April 26th 
MarRKETS as a whole have continued to 
rally strongly this week. Long-dated gilt- 
edged and industrial ordinary shares have 
joined in the upward movement which has 
never been abrupt. But it has been steep 
because jobbers were short of stock and 
markets narrow. In the gilt-edged market 
the feature has been the rise in the long- 
dated stocks. War Loan 34 per cent which 
reached 85; at the end of last week 
touched 864 on Tuesday. The bears 
were obviously squeezed by the knowledge 
that the stock will go ex dividend on 
April 25th. Short-dated gilt-edged stocks 
did not rise with the longs. There the 
influence of some bank selling to restore 
liquidity ratios was still being felt. The 
whole gilt-edged market however drew 
fresh support from the end of March gold 
and dollar figures, showing that the 
measures to support sterling were having 
some effect. 


Almost as a whole the industrial share 
market rose. The volume of business 
remained small despite some increase in 
volume on Tuesday when the number of 
markings rose to 8,750 compared with 
7,583 a week earlier. Steel shares made 
particularly sharp advances, following the 
announcement of the County~ Council 
Election results. Stewarts and Lloyds 
gained 2s. 9d. on Tuesday to 53s. 3d. The 
stores group was also well supported 
although the hire purchase figures had not 
up to the middle of the week been made 
public. Although some, market optimists 
had hoped for a larger dividend from 
United Drapery than the 50 per cent that 
was in fact declared as forecast, the shares 
rose 3d. to 43s. 3d. 


Strong features appeared in the electrical 
manufacturing and engineering groups. 
Lancashire Dynamo rose 2s. 3d. to 59s. on 
Monday, following the dividend announce- 
ment and Associated Electrical Industries, 
which were standing at 66s. a week ago, 
touched 71s. Hoover Ordinary, which 
were 455s.-at the end of last week, touched 
47s. 6d. on Tuesday. The Financial Times 
ordinary share index has risen steadily to 
186.6 on Tuesday, compared with 178.9 a 
week earlier. Coppers were supported. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
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993 95 99 91 Liverpool 3% "54 64. 924 923* | 4 O OJ1f$1213 $105} $2-35c $2-90c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. Re) $117 4 8 6 
87% | 80% 84 75 \M.Wtr.‘B’ 3%, 34-2003 164 | 77h 4 1 61] 69/- | 57/6 74a 10 b| London Brick {1.....| 62 | 62/6 | 512 0 
1044 | 100 102 | 100 (Agric. Mort. 5%, "59-89 101} | 1015 411 6e}] 34/99 | 26/- 64a 15$b'MonsantoChemicals5/-| 28/6 | 29/- 3177 
te 71} 1023 | 91 jGerman 7%......... 984 | 994 inte 69/- | 60/3 3ha 1445, Tate & Lyle {1 ...... 63/3 | 64/44 4 9 & 
1684 | 102 164 | 149 (German 5$%........ 1544 160 nes 85/9 | 72/6 | Tha 10 b Tube Investments {1 .| 77/6 | 77/6 | 410 4 
170% { 132§ | 171 160° Japan 5% 1907...... | 170 1704 114/9 | 95/6 | 5a 17}b;Turner & Newall {1. 101 /3 |105/- 459 
198 | 167 | 194% 190 Japan 5$% Conv. 1930 1944 | 1944 82/- | 69/3 936| 6 ajUnilever {1 .......:. | %/- | 81/- |3 2 3 
| 43/3 | 3/- +746 +4 4a\ United Molasses 10/-. .| 36 /- 38/- 515 % 
ra ya 34/- | 10te 2hta vee Tea & Lands £1.) 40/6 | 40/6 3819 : 
Prices, 1955 cast T | Price. | Price rie /84 | 1/103 10 c¢ c\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/- 2/- 10 09 
Jan.1to Apr.5| prewends | ORDINARY [yar 3o/april'5, Apri, | 50/6 | 38/9 | 156 T4a\United Sua Betong 1) 43/1 | 43/1) 8 2 # 
e | (a) TOCKS 955 
“High | Low | @) ® | § a et ee kL Ie ee planglo-Amer 10/- ....| 7 | 14° | 4 81 
3 % | A Banks & DISCOUNT i £ “eS | 43/3 \110/- | 80 a 120 b\De Beers 5/- Bearer.. 116, /3* 1116/3 8 12 0 
58/6 48/9 5a 7 b Barclays {1 ......... §2/6 | 52/6 | 411 / 80/74 | ... _|Free State Geduld 5/-.| 90/74 | 83,9 Nil 
16/Tk | 64/- Ta 8 bLloyds‘A’ £5, {1 pd...) 65/- 65/6 |} 411 7 | 63/- | ‘6 a 10 b\Randfontein Dace 65/74 | 63/9 414 : 
89/3 | 19/9 8a 10 b/Midland 1, fully pd. .| 81/- | 81/- 4 811 6/8t | 22 c| 24 cLondon Tin 4/- ...... | /6 12 16 0 
87 /- 78/3 8ha 94b.N. Prov, ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 3 | 19/— 411 2 314 | 200 db 50 aiRhokana f1......... 10 9 
96/103) 87/- 8a 8 bWestmstr'B’£4,flipd.) 89/6 | 89/6 |4 9 5 ' 
t 63/- 52/- Thai 8#bAlexanders f1....... 52/6 | 52/6 415 3 
58/6 49/6 5 a| -7 Nat. Disc. ‘B’{1..... §2/- |51- 1414 1 ; 
60/- | 51/3 6 a| = 7$6|Union Disc. f1. eae leat PeS6 29 Ol p ol Be en eee x 
48/10}, 39/6 4a 4 bBarc. (D.C.O.) f1....! 40/6 | 42/- |316 2 Mar. | Apt 
51/9 | 43/3 Tia! }b\Chart. Bk. of India fi 44/- | 4/7 (616 4 oi 4 
INSURANCE § 
17% | 144 | 50a 110 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. 153 | 15% | 210 4 87} 
233 | 20$ | 20tal 45 b Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 224 | 228 |5 311 alt 
46¢ | 41$ |1124to117$tc Prudential ‘A’ £1 . 7. 43 | 44 1417 1 80} 
| BREWERIES, ETC. | |. __ Pennsyl. ....:| 264 | 26% \Chrysler .....| 723 | 72 Shell ........ 6lf 
141/- |128/6 10 a 33 b Bass BE ON esaW Ce ewaes 1130/- (132/6 $ $11 S myte 
29/0} | 22/- | 25 cl 10 aDistillers 6/8 ........ 24/9 | 25/6 | 318 5% Sen. Motors. 13} 
49/6 | 40/3 | 8 a\ 15 biGuinness 10/-......../ 44/- | 46/10}, 418 2 oodyear ....| 58 18 
93/9 | 81/- .| 15%6| 7 aiWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 83/9 5 $3 nter. Nickel ; 63 
* ix dividen@. + Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. ¥ Year's dividend. (4) On 50%. (e) To earliest date (fy Fiat yield. 
(g) On 14-4%. (hk) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax sg a capital eee: on 14°8%. (i) On 134%. (j) On 115 %- (k) On 8%. (2) To latest date 
, (m) On 10%.» (m) On 9§%. (9) On 9%: (p) On 8%. : (g) On 22% a fe 314 %- *) On.22-7% “ere (t) On 12-6%, . (uw) Interim for 15 adi 
On 12%. (v) On 74%. (w) On 174%- {*) On 12 %, (y) On 11%. (2) 8$%. (§) On 20%... ¢ On Ll BM sie 
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Statistics 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
mex : 
All 

Mining 


ntracting..... Cae 6ceveeece 
Gas, ¢ an Watel -scewss Cbredatae 


ee 


eee eee ee Oe eee tee 


cClothim@.. 54.4. sekwbauax ss 


Foo k and tobaeco 


BASIC MATERIALS 
oduction of: 
r 4 L0e 
9 x8 Pedro 


Steel, 


ee 
eee em eee eee eee eee 


ee ee ee ee 


eee eee ee eee eee 


Oe eee eee eee 


MANUFACTURING 
ye A apameengys ! 


foo > 


) 

060 Miieth 
>) 9, ME hovou and synthetic fibres, total ......... 

2 6 

12 1 MEME ttn Cloth, WOVEM. «sess cesseteesnnsaee 

18 

4 4 pppeeering production : 

12 * S and chattiie ji kdwines wees j 

ll 0 C my hicles and chassis .......... 

18 ~ met. z : mackie SOE iV aset so 4% i 

. “t bustion Engines. ........06-. 3 

13.4 BUILDING ACGTIVITY 

3 : rmanent houses completed : (*) 

17 1 For pe a tee eee ee eee ee eee eee a 
ae te NETS. - » ss sete dereeecsectee 
10 4 Or t s we eeeeeeneeeeneee 
Bg +e news Seer EG ee hae 
) 2 oe WHOLESALE SALES(') 

y % xtile houses : 

19 9 

0 0 ACS «vue sewn e eee eeneeesees 
, 9 * NSSEENSEN EL OD VOR ee etme eee eee 
| SIME OOS oo ++ eeeeenpeatne sansa eens 
aa RETAIL SALES() 

4 1 an retailers : 

. 16 0 ( . se a ee) 


d footwear 


ee eee eee eee ee eee 


i 


_— nt retailers : 


hi | footwear De eerececdecswesner 

f 
STOCKS 

; SiC materials 
it Cc ibute ‘ed €): 5235 ees ia aes 
lL | Se! oe ten ee 
| | SR MNCopper (0) || "77? * See aa Rainn ear eet 
04 6l =a Teese Be icy ng oe ae 
81 4 "fe eee eeeeewetewneeesteeesee 
63 | 18 
94 ol esale houses, total (9}...seeasvessce? 
+ yield ge retailers, clothing and footwear ().. 
st date, 





(') Great Britain, 


(*) Provisional estimate. 
() Excluding 


1950= 100 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


OVERSEAS 

Western Europe : 

Production and Trade...... 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe : 
This week Prices and Money Supply 
Jan. 15th United States ...........cc0006 
World Trade........... aalecasedan Jan. 15th 


Prices and Wages............... April 2nd 
Produczion and Consumption This week 
Mar. 19th 
Mar. 26th 


April 2nd’ 
This week 


eee eee eeweee eeeree 


po 

External Trade....... bs eee ad 
Financial Statistics ........... ‘ 
Industrial Profits 


Mar. 19th 
Mar. 26th 


Pee eee Pe Peers 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. 


W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 


Monthly averages 1953 1954 


1952 1953 1954 Dec. Jan. Feb. Nov. 


114 133 |137-138? 

109 | 114 eine 

103 ia 
175 
137 





encanta atti tists ttt Tt tt 


mn. yds. 
mn. sq yd 


t 
S08 
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SESE 


av. value 


_ 
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Po 
oO 
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eowibs > 


13,457 
984 


60-1 
87-1 
108-4 


61:5 
67-2 
97-5 


899 
61:5 
67-2 
97-5 


ESR 


% 
107 


95 
107 


wAugust, 1965. 


118 


116 
114 


o- 


104 
99 


tl ge 


normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
oto ene eee 
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i. British Commonwealth 



































: PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER " 
Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly averages or i Ae ee een a De ete Rt eae Oleg RT Be ERS sted se Peet ee See 
calendar months Australia | Canada | India S. Atrica | Canada | Pakistan | Australia | Canada | India {N. Zealand ‘ 
—_ i ane een ' aor emo i — — _ ———— _-_—_—_—_——_ at ee ne ! -_————~ -—_-__ a 
*000 tons million kwh 
RISB. vavecasacsacweveney 973 805 2,362 1,526 | 72 nee 363 | 2,168 +% sey 478 
EDAD: sc usinvive Hacéuees 1,534 1,031 2,987 2,555 | 889 | 19-3 1,079 | 5,457 552 | 286 | 1,112 
RPE couse veabeasb koe ee as 947 | 3,064 | 2,404 | 1,062 | sais si 5,761 | 312 1,220 
ot 1964; Augmst .....ccecese 1,746 | 641 2,958 | 2,406 | 1,213 | 21-8 1,521 5,447 | 635 353 | 1,299 
DOOURRDEE oi ca See ds 1,831 | 958 3,171 2,432 | 1,176 20-5 1,255 5,510 | 648 | 331 1,219 
ite oof INO ia eg ond oo 1,724 | 1,035 2,921 | 2,484 | 1,155 | 22-0 1,243 6,131 627 320 1,252 
> ; » November. .......<. 1,752 1,196 3,523 2,500 | 1,100 | Pe 1,212 6,206 654 304 1,229 
x ee SS eS were ae 1,098 3,503 2,557 Sem eo ms ON 302 1,291 
4 
;) Copper Rubbe: Tin Steel Gold 
fe Monthty average: or et de soe ie re ee, Kearse SOR Seem Ce nae Dar ey, eee ee REPT ea 
e : caleudar months Canada | Rhodesia} Ceylon Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada | India | S- Africa Australia | Canada | S. Africa 
000 tons 000 fine ounces 
— ener ragoenrina i sergio et atte eee eee ee 2 
LOSE se cceeineiwscasaeeeSas 17>? 17:7 4-2 | 30-0 | 5-31 | 100 | 96 | 78 | 25 132-7 394 | 1,013-4 
a) ROSS ag heeds ss on ow hens 16-0 28-4 | 8-2 47-9 | 5-20 | 170 306 | 126 | 106 89-7 338 994-7 
i. BOOG sbi N ceded udiwiecas 19-5 28-8 7-8 48-7} 5-93) 183 | 237 | | 117 in atin 1,102-3 
j ' i j 
ETA, GeO sss vc cc as es 21-8 | 29-9 7°5 | 50-3 6-10 | 200 | 249 | 143 116 8-7 380 | 1,157-6 
» November ..:........ 20-9 28-8 9-9) 54-8 5-94 | 178 256 | 146 119 95-4 we | 1163-1 
Dect. is aces as 21-2 | 28-8 11-2 54-6 5-72 | 178 | 246. 137 oa | 1,191-8 
1956, Jasiuary .........65<5 22-0; 11 9-6 eR yey I | - | 4168s 
» Webruary..o..5..0-5. ast 45| 48-9] binge e id | 5s | 1115-0 
| } j | | 
; EXTERNAL TRADE “ 
Australia Canada India _ New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
Monthly averages or ogee { ay ne eee Pe Br ee 3 £55 oy Oo iv? "5 a 2 3 
calendar months Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports Impofts | Exports Imports Exports | Imports | Exports 
mm fA Em C$ Oso, rupees on "mn. rupees mn. {SA 
= sie oe ci oe Fog closet Sal aie agili tirgeltchncele Copctidl oat micas oleae aaa essen 7 
SIE: 4 3's wheeieev pees ewes 10-6 | 11-8 56 71 oa one 4-62 | 4-76 ee we 7-97 | 2-71 
oo oh est arcs peer me 42-5 | 70-9 365 348 471 442 16-01 | 19-60 112:T 125-8 35°45, 27-% 
WONG S55 ck dewseskckousl 56-5} 681 341 329 us i =: | ‘4 92-8 | 107-2 cok | ws 
1954, September ........... 70-3 55-0 325 337 485 | 505 24-8 19-2 79-2 74-6 34°T 23-4 
Octdber:.. 5. secceadus 64-6 | 13°9 333 318 542 475 21:4 14-9 88-5 90-4 34-0; 299 
NOVEMIDET §. .. sds 60s 54-9 | 50-9 372 369 604 656 és 12-3 112-3 103-0 31-3 | 29-2 
op  DOCORADETS ..as. Saka 64-4 | 85-0 337 391 490 604 ae sss 91-0 124-6 eek awe 
1906; -Jamery itis. seuceus aa aes 507 310 od ane one we —_ ase one 





EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 


























Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
‘ —— ~~~ -- - -~~ _ omnia til tinT etre nLite teeta nena ce ieee rear ae 
} | re } i | Te 
Australia| Canada | India | ,N€¥ . |S. Africa] Australia| Canada | India New _ | Pakistan | S. Africa ad 
| Zealand Zealand j naesia 
i End of period : mn. US dollars : 1948 = 100 2 
enka sitta tient ae Spe re er emnenn as er ca 3 : : i cesaeall 
NOOB a. cave vbves ken kao eee 281 220 | 485 41 | 259 69 | 66 35 | 72 | Po 68 1 
‘ SEBS 3c ceuaaseeee eins 1,361} 1,826} 1,765 204| =. 295 178 | 120 108 134 | 112 130 36 
ee! 1554 u... iciddccuenwsepehawe od 1,955 | 1,782 | 238 * 414 180 | 121 104 | 141 | 110 133 131 
} i j | j 7 
1954, October. saccciscsenes oot dEUS 2780 | 2735 365 121 104 | | 111 | 134 150 
November ...9..c00e ee Fer © ee ee 245° 373 180 | 121 101 141 | 110 135 13 
December. ....ssesee: } 2,955; 1,782; 2385 414 (L121 100 109 135 - 
1955, January ....sseeseees 1,946 at 229 * 395 os 121 as = 156 
Ri » February... accesses 1,852 ae 403 ows aie on " 
/ | i | i | se 
me (‘) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia is for 12 months ended 


June 30th; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) Genera! trade 
jincluding re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; «xports 
are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated am 
for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures 
for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa and >. 
Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. (*) Including fore's" 
investments. 
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Financial Statistics 


PXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 






























F e days ended March 31st ome ou on The offer of Treasury bills at the tender 
“ deficit (after allowing for 5in ing! on Friday last was down 10 million 
“ | £21,346,000 compared with a deficit of | to £2 oF vation “sa by £ ‘i sien 

r1 Bd the previous week and a deficit oF 27 L > al otal applica f 
n the corresponding period of last year.| remained high—falling by less than {£2 


the cumulative account to a surplus; million, to £408.5 million. But the firm 



































66.000 (ce re ritk surplus of . : eas 
| Nes Sr gaa oe ee hand maintained by the authorities in the temo Departed? ; re ‘onset tee 
78 £95,029,0 " money market dissuaded the discount | Notes in Sone det | nat SE oar BE Bors: 
12 — el SN houses from raisin ir bi . Govt. debt and securities* | 1,621-7 | 1,721-3 | 1,721-2 
a — ep Oe Pee ne eee te aoa ‘é wis “ ieee bac - £99 1s. - Other securities.......... | 0-8 0-7 0-8 
P = | 7 le per cent, nae 1 has remained uncnange Gold coin and bullion.... | 2-9 3-4 3-4 , 
on { | 96465] Mar. 31,|Mar.31,| 31, | 3 at every tender since the increase in Bank | sinha Mabie 7 
19 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | rate on February 24. The market’s allot- | Deposits: Hl 
52 | ment fell from 51 per cent to 48 per cent. can eee aoa s- 7 we ees i 
9 \ Ss spec 3 és . ‘ F { 
a on. tenete | | At the tender on Thursday the offer was | Bankers... | 262-7 | 2m1-3 | 275-7 : 
Inommme Tax... -«-/4800,000|2730,991 1892,965} 9,118 41,309! further r hi CHIR sasaincs <daie ss dasen 729 | 65-4 | 66-4 i 
aes oa """\"132'000} 132,400 | 134,700] 1,500! 2,600 Th r reduced to £250 million. a MMM cs eer kas 367-2. | 358-8 | 357-9 4 
Death Duties......| 164,375} 164,500 1800 2,100 e market was again “in the Bank Securities : 
Stamps. 2.000, 2409| O8 Monday, despite a fair amount of | Government... psteseshe § : Tee Fares bees 
acess Profits Levy; 60,000 300, 1,150| Official aid. As on most occasions in Other ...e.eeeeeeeserers geo] 156 82 
q Special Contribu- | e s Seer ery ere epee et “5 -0 i 5° 
- ep recent pesky one or two houses were |r dion aes | “S| S| 
Inland Revenue. .} i . r | “o 
. | se! . |“ Proportion” ............. 9 12-3 | “6-8 
— Total Inland Rev. ./2384,375 [2340,131 |2541,245| 15,518) 51,389 Tuesday conditions were more comfort 





able, though some official help was still 





* Government debt is {£11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 




















































































frica . j : a 
Customs. ..-..+..« 1060 60° yai'ars| 771.637] 2.210 #’620| meeded. May and June maturities changed | Fiduciary issue reduced trom £1,775 million to {1,725 millioa 
ss xcs . ** ’ ’ ’ , ’ 
ae : hands at 3% per cent and 3}5 per cent. on January 20, 1955. 
— Total Customs and In the foreign exchange market spot 
Excise .| 1781,500}1764,371 1871,686] 6,661) 19,452 , po 
13-4 : +} —— sterling rose on Monday to $2.79}, the TREASURY BILLS 
4-1 Motor Duties......] 77,000} 13,115) Dr” | highest of the year. The rate for transfer- 
= PO (Net Receipt)..] _... eed 320, 2,720| able sterling in overseas markets however Amount ({ million) apenas 
51-6 Brvadeant Licences: Fe o00| 38:018| 23028] "| | fell back slightly, to $2.763-$2.763. Tender ie 
63-1 Miscellaneous .....| 245,000] 136,099) 195,558] 196! 2,243 Following the reduction in the New Allotunent 
91-8 scssancaresths tinted tennant tareticial tetetnapanistasciiiapasiatienadieaicaattiaens§ paictinmattntteanns . . 
50.3 EM Total _. 4532,675 /4306,130 4737 ss92| 19,405 72,986 | York price of silver from 88} cents to : 
15-0 |__| 87 cents an ounce after the week-end, the | April 
Ord. Expenditure | i. iW. . 1 
set eet deed 570,000] 579,760| 569,723) 2,40: London Price fell on Tuesday by 1}d. an 
Payments to N. Ire- a otis ounce to 753d. an ounce. On account of 
land Exchequer 51,( 064 | . . 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000} 9,324] 8, uncertainty over future movements in 230-0 | 375-5 | 230-0] 38 4-29 43 
Supply Services ... 3859,739}3599,719 |3639,933| 78,211| 94,140} New York however few dealings took 230-0 | 34-1 | 230-0 | 38-21-97 él 
ae Total “ eo 75,989, 94,042 place. 210-0 | 376-8 | 210-0 | 46 7°33 | 32 
i | 
Ys Sinking Funds ....| 36,000) 35,6251 ina 70} 260 220-0 | 387-4 | 220-0] 46 3-17 39 
LONDON MONEY RATES | 230-0 | 365-9 | 230-0 | 46 3-57 | 50 
a “ . ” | } “0 366-9 -0 3-97 j 60 
ports Above-line Surplus oe pat sal : 
se _ Deficit. wei Bagh 93,638 | 433,166 56,654 21,246 leith eae theta “ i i. | 260-0 | 381-9 | 260-0} 75 5-32 50 
\ bites seenen sf 379,401] 493;6471 54,1201 10,427 54%, 24/2/55) 44 | Bank bills: 60 days = 34 | Mar. 4 | 260-0 | 390-7 | 260-0] 75 8-93 | 50 
———— lee ee csi Vance eatts Geen 3months 34 » I | 270-0 | 393-9 | 270-0] 76 0-65 | 61 
aie — 4 na er 24 ¢ months 343i » 18} 270-0 | 385-2 | 270-0] 75 11-64 | 56 
91-93 Total Surplus or Deficit . ss Discount houses .. 24* months 4- ” 25 280-0 410-2 280-0 75 11-21 51 
Wet Receipts heuai , Money oer: i Fine trade bile < ae April 1| 270-0 | 408-5 | 270-0] 75 10-33 | 48 
Tax Reserve : ect -weptggceawrds r months - | 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 54,764) 18,704) 8,813 15,112 | g 400 gus omonths 39 Bee ae 
93-4 ; ficates . <6 ci 19,050; 45,850) ... | ... 3 the 38 6 ths 41-5 On April Ist tenders for 91 day bills at £99 1s. Od. secured 
99-9 Defence Bonds ..,....... ~ 38,088 | 21,290) 2 | ase — -_— +5) about 48 per cent of the sum applied for ; higher tenders were 
99-9 | allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
z 7 : *Call money amount of {250 million. 
since end September the capital expenditure of the Post = 
Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
bemg ced from the Savings Funds) and is consequently 
=. rciaded in“ below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit. LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
As rch 3lst this item stood at £45,100,000. 
oe Market Rates : Spot 
ates 
Se Z i ole een 
FLOATING. DEBT | April 5 March 30 | March 31 | April | Aprii2 | April¢ | April 5 
pan (£ million) ; - 
| | 1 
S. ‘ tec | United States $...| 2-78-2-82 || 2-79}-2-7938 4-79. -2-79.4 (2-794 -2-79.2 2-794 -2-79% 2-794 -2- 79% 2° 79-4-2- 794 
desia Treasury Bills | Ways and Means | Canadian § ...... ee 2-14 -2-14% 2-74 q-2° 74h) 2-T4R-2- 74h (2-744, -2°74%| 2°744-2-74§ 2-74 -2-74 
ey i ae a ee s | Total | French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 977}-978 | 9773-978 | 978-978} | 978}-978} | 979}-9793 | 980-980} 
| Floating | Swiss Fr. ..:..... 12-15 -12-33,4f12- 28§-12- 28$/12- 284-12- 28} /12-28}-12- 28} /12-28}-12-284/12- 2845-12-28} 12-284-12- 28} 
| Tender | ‘Tap Public | Bankof| Debt. | Belgian Fr. ...... [158-95 ag fi 14 ft, yet, a  , me 140-00- 
— pts. |Englan . . 40-024) 40- 40-02} 40-024} 140-25 
' doles | Dutch Gide ice. | 10-56-10-72 }10-643-10-654 10-64} -10-64}/10-643-10-65 | 10-65-10*651/10-65}-10-66 | 10-65-10-6 
Le a To | W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 4-11-8449] 11-80-11-80} 11-79%-11- 805/11-79§-11- 80§'11-79%-11- 804/11-804-11-80§| 11- 80-11-80 
mar. 31... 4,491-4 w» | 4,819-4 | Portuguese Esc. .. ree eo 0-30, Se 30-20-28 | 90- se 6-2 | 80-10-80: 25 | 80-10-80-25 | 80- 10-80-20 
i l | Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14-59§ [4+ 542-14 -552,14-54)-14- 543/14 - 54]7-14-548/14-543-14-55 |14-55)-14- 558 14-55h-14- 553 
Dec. 51..... | 3,420+0 | 1,623-5 v- | 5,505*9 | Danish Kr........| 19-19}-19-48} [19- 39}-19- 39} 19- 393-19- 393 19- 39;-19- 40h 19- 395-19-40}/19- 394-19- 40} /19- 39]-19- 395 
136 | Norwegian Kr. ...! 19-85-20-15 20-01}-20-01} 20-014~20- 01] 20-014~-20-01} 20-014-20-01j'20-01}-20-01§ 20-014-20-01} 
136 Jan. 7 ora 3 400-0 : R : } 
136 ; : | Xub-eb anaes? gece} doaees One Month Forward Rates 
136 es. | 5,310-0 1,662-74 262-3 oo 5,235-0 | United States $.........eceeeeees f-ic. pm | jc. pm %&-*c. pm | -Ac. pm | %-£C. pm | ¥-Ae. pm 
‘a ao | 5270-0 1642-2] 243-2 a 5,155-4 | Camadian $.....-.+eereeaceeeeees —%c. pm | , ¢. pm 3k. pm ~§c. pm —jc. pm $-fe. pm 
Feb | 3.240-0| 1.89 | French Fr, ...s.esceceeseccceesee ar~l dis ar-1 dis Par-1 dis ar—1 dis ar-1 dis Par-1 dis 
——w ‘ | Si90-0 ,575-9] 236-8 ae 5,052-7 | Swiss Fr... .....eseeeseeeeeeeesee 24-2c. pm | 2§-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 
ended 7 vu o 1,557-1} 251-8 ied | 4,998-9 | Belgian Pr... ...+ceeeecseneeeenes k-*% pm - #-} pm i-i pm +i pm } } pm 
| trade . i 1,674-1] 286-4 ew =| 5, 120-4 | Dutch | SRSA ree eee © 2}-2ic. pm 3-2}. pm 3-2}e. pm 3-2}4c. pm 3-2}. pm 3-2}c.. pm 
alle | 2150-0) 1691-5} 268-0 ase caged | eae = GES vaenein 6b0s vbisdedy oe = to ae 7 = i = be ~ He pm 
- Mar | wedish Kr. ....secceccesssessees G pm-pa -par | 16 pm-pa 6 pm-pa m—pa 6 pm- 
ed and 19 3,160-0 | 1,709-4] 286-2 soa: A ROO 4) Dai BAe... icc ceeccocececss te Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 
figures ° 9 3170-0 1710-8] 274-6 we | §, 155-4 | Norwegian Kr... .......cceeeeeeees 46 pm-}6 dis | 36 pm-}é dis | }6 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis 46 pm-}6 dis 
and S. ; 5.180-0 | 1.731-3] 297-4 se — | 5208-7 ? ee 
foreign ; 5,180-0 | 1,741-5] 329-1 ee | 5,250-6 Gold Price at Fixing 
w+ | §,246°6 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).....+... 251/08 251/0} 251/0 | <n | 2851/0 | 250/95 
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ook Westward! 


More and more business men are exploring 
the great potentialities of the Canadian 
market. If you are interested the Bank of 
Montreal will be glad to provide you with 





information and guidance based on over 
135 years’ experience of Canadian com- 
mercial affairs. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON E.C.2 
Head Office : MONTREAL 

626 Branches across Canada. Assets Exceed $2,500,000,000 

Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability... 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


ted in Canada with Limited Liabili a 
SEVENTY.FOURT ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1954 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 

The year 1954 saw a decline from the high levels of economic activity which characte: r4 
the two previous years, and an intensification * competition in business generally 238 
railway earnings decreased $48 million, or 10% from the paieet year. The decline Ye 
volume of freight traffic in terms of revenue ton miles was 14%, 

The greater part of the reduction in traffic volume was accounted for by a decr- ) 
about one-third in the movement of grain and grain products because of reduced yee 
demands. it is significant that while decreases were also recorded over a wide ra 
manufactured and miscellaneous goods, there were many commodities which 
increases. After mid-1954, an improvement occurred in the trend of traffic. 

The decrease in traffic necessitated a strict contro! of expenses. The reduction in 
for maintenance was greater proportionately than the drop in traffic volume. Tt 
accomplished by the elimination of all but the most pressing maintenance work. Sub: 
operating economies were effected through a further increase in the use of diese 
By these means, the decrease in net railway earnings was held to $1.9 million. 

The results for the year represent areturn on net railway investment of 2.15%, as corr 
with 2.40% in 1953. The continuing low level of results of recent years. due to the fai 
revenues to increase as rapidly as expenses, has been of great concern to your Directo: 

Net Income, after providing for payment of dividends of 4% on Preference Stock. «= 
sufficient to pay $1.50 per share on Ordinary Stock and leave 44 cents per share as revi =4 
earnings. 


sae 


The Income, Profit and Loss and Land Surplus +g - your Company show 
following detailed results for the year ended December 3}, 


INCOME ACCOUNT 











Gross Earnings... see eos ene she “ae coe ooo $422.642.43 
Working Expenses sao one oe ene eee exe eee 395,609 497 
Net Earnings sae ows ons ese vee on eee eee $ 27,032,925 
Other income “so ose eos eee ese eee eee ese 17, tit ? 
$ 44,863,245 
Fixed Charges... ee oie won ° ose eee 15,04! 997 
Net Income ae tee See eos eee one see 206 & 29,826 a 
Dividends : 
Preference Stock ... ode ee ons sa abe vo» S 3,091,101 
Ordinary Stock owe dun oon eos one ser ow» 20,714,318 
eee — 23,805,419 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account... $ 6,020 9 
———— 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Profit and Loss Balance, December 31, 1953 $283, 294,249 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 31, 1954... $ 6,020,829 
Portion of steamship insurance recoveries representing adjustment 
of excess over net book value, and compensation for increased 


























cost of tonnage replacement oa 1,608,609 
:xcess of considerations received for sales of Properties over book 
values, and miscellaneous items... pe ea pom 1,222,238 . 
8.851.676 
Profit and Loss Balance, December 31, 1954, as per Balance Sheet ... $292, 145,925 
ns 
one ae ee 
Land Surplus December 31 195 ibe ee $ 84,601 337 
ADD : 
Receipts from Petroleum Rents, Royalties and 
Reservation Fees sais Ss . . 8,439, 
Land and Townsite Sales .., te ans wee 3,567,151 
Miscellaneous Receipts rn iii own ose 885, 
DEDUCT : $ 12,892,856 
Administrative and Other Expenses da +. S 675,953 
Taxes (incl, $3,800,000 income taxes) ... 1 4,483,264 
Inventory Value of Lands Sold... a iin 57,305 
Miscellaneous... sé ain ae wc a 1,136 
5,215,386 
cikiiminioteie 7,677,470 
Land Surplus December 31, 1954, as per Balance Sheet ae $ 92,278,357 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31 1954 
ASSETS 
Property Investment : 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland Steamships a a eg 595,863 
improvements on Leased Property ... he oes 143, 
Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway Companies... i 133,972,534 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships woe 70,310,628 
Hotel, Communication and Miscellaneous Properties... 112,669,722 5 694.213.63 
$1 694,213,632 
Other Investments : 
Stocks and Bonds——-Controlied Companies .. den we» 8 «84,159,303 
Miscellaneous Investments... a 34,805,312 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies... $4,320,328 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances to Settlers ... 1,026,734 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites o 4,726,766 
Unsold Lands and Other fvepertios ; = he 8,125,242 
insurance Fund . : on ‘ ° 13,188,540 
Steamship Replacement Fund ico e 15,202,844 
172,555, 959 
Current Assets : 
Material and Supplies al me ee ‘ .. & 50,567,370 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances _.. p 16,124,372 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable ... ‘ 22,746,359 
Government of Canada Securities .., 44,929,158 
United Kington: Tomsaery asad a 2,991,317 
Cash oot « 43,877,055 
181,235 53! 
Unadjusted Debits . 
Insurance Prepaid aie 4 a @ 115,399 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds... dina oie one 4,385,269 
Other Unadjusted Debits os ite ses oon 2,029,345 653 3 
$2,054,53° 
———————— 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock : 
Ordinary Stock 


eee oe oo» $ 345,300,350 
Preference Stock—4% Non-cumulative 


eee eee ons 137,256,921 














$ 482,557.27 
Perpetua! 4%, Consolidated Debenture Stock _.... oe $ 419,921,388 
less : Pledged as collateral to bonds si + bed 127,372,500 
292,548 333 
Funded Debt. fg all 33 Rouge bee as ee peaks cea 172,793,500 
Current Liabilities : 
Pay Rolls.. ova ina hes, die ‘en no 9,208,925 
Audited Vouchers a oie ict Sain phi Seyi 11,714,879 
Net Traffic Balances . as sip <a 2,151,448 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable we odes wie ia 11,741,120 
Accrued Fixed Charges e ob ee o 1,136,309 
Unmatured Dividends Declared ‘ia wtp es ies 11,887,639 
Other Current Liabilities — ... on soa eee sos 24,263,844 72,104,164 
0 16 
Deferred Liabilities ga Sa ae 4,119,502 
Reserves and Unadjusted Credies z 
Depreciation Reserves oli ao iio . «. & 577,853,264 
investment Reserves ... ies wi " ‘ 1,260,224 
insurance Reserve... ies BIE a dies wi 13,188,540 
Contingent Reserves ... eis wh sa ‘a oh 4,118,419 
Tax Equalization Reserve ‘as i ome Prat ee 5,500,000 
ies SI see ha een a ha le 6,869,020 608,789,464 
Premium 37,195,778 
nes ce Seer ae emene STS a te | 92.273 85? 
Profit and Lees Balance a hues a aaa 292,145,925 
4 345 
$3,054,534. 345 
ERIC A. LESLIE, 


Vice-President os Comptroller 
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The equilibrist of 
Lombard Street... 


Delightful as it might be to finance trips to the moon or devices for perpetual 
motion—would you do it with money entrusted to you for safe-keeping? 

The investment experts of the Insurance Offices are sometimes criticised for not 
indulging heavily in so-called ‘risk’? investments. But the funds which they handle 
are, in the main, the savings of-millions of policy-holders. These funds must be safely 
and shrewdly invested. 

The Insurance Offices are really much more enterprising than their critics believe. 
They are by no means wedded to ‘gilt-edged’ for life. One third of their assets are 
invested in Industry: and in ‘equities’ alone £500 million. 

In fact a happy balance is preserved between security and enterprise. Because 
Insurance funds are vast and safe, people trust Insurance. And only because people 


trust Insurance are the funds vast and safe. Insurance is being responsibly, resource- 





fully—yes, even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests in the 


forefront of their minds. 


British Insurance Offices 


Issued by the British Insurance Association 


"AVINGS 
ERVICE ad 
TABILITY 


**, . . It is in the regular 


collection of small savings and their 


investment in productive enterprises that life assurance, 


particularly ‘home service’ life assurance such as we supply, is so 


prominent and of such value to the economic stability of the country...” 


From the Chairman’s Statement at the Company’s Annual General Meeting, 


March, 1955. 


Chief Office: 
OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER I 





HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ... bas ... _€7,687,500 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .... $25,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office: 9. Gracechurch Street. E.C.3 


London Managers 8. A. Gray M.O., A. M. Duncan Wallace. M. D. Soott. 
BRANCHES : 


MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Bombay Johore Bahru Lloilo 
CEYLON Calcutta Kuala Lumpur Manila 
Colombo Malacca 
Muar 
CHINA IN DO-CHINA Penang 
*Shanghat Saigon Singapore SIAM 
DIAWA(JAVA) Singapore Bangkok 
Djakarta JAPAN (Orchard Rd.) 
Surabaja Kobe Sungei Patani 
EUROPE Osaka Teluk Anson 
Hamburg Tokyo UTD. KINGDOM 
Paris Yokohama London 
NTH. BORNEO 


BURMA INDIA 


Brunei Town 
HONG KONG MALAYA Jesselton 
Hong Kong Cameron Kuala Belait U.S.A. 
Kowloon Highlands Sandakan New York 
Mongkok Ipoh Tawau San Francisco 
* Not at presen’ operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Exccutors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 


LONDON SINGAP ORE 


HONG KONG 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


SECURITY AND MORE 
Let your money 
earn a tax-paid 

return ot 


Zi, 


EQUIVALENT TO 26% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 
Facilities for prompt withdrawal. For full 
details, write or telephone: 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED £8,000,000 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1, TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 
131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9581 
AND AT BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - BRADFORD : BRIGHTON * LEEDS 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - READING - SWANSEA - WEMBLEY - WORCESTER * WORTHING 
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BONDOR LIMITED 


MR JOHN GOODENDAY’S STATEMENT 


following is Mr John Goodenday’s 
ent circulated with the report and 


accounts now presented differ in one 
m 11 respect from previous years. The 

dated balance sheet and profit and 
loss account include the figures of our 
Ai :an subsidiary, Kayser Proprietary 
Limited 


HOME TRADE 


[ will, therefore, deal with our affairs at 
home first. The volume of sales achieved 
by Kayser Bondor Limited was almost 10 per 

higher tham in the previous year. 
1¢ conditions in the hosiery division 
nued to be satisfactory although com- 
on has been keener. There was no 
fculty in disposing of the output of the 
factories «but we reduced profit margins. 
Business in the underwear division has con- 
unued to be highly competitive, but we 
have made good progress and, as in hosiery, 
ncreased volume and profits have been 
chieved. Our merchandising and designing 
departments have produced outstanding 
es, which were readily accepted by the 
trade and the public. 


Despite the buoyancy of the national 
conomy, there is a buyer’s market in all 
visions of our business, but the fact that 
n able to report the highest volume and 
profits in our history is evidence that your 
mpany’s position in the fields in which it 
operates is sound. 
Whilst the company’s policy of expansion 
) recent years has involved a very large 
expenditure om new machinery little has 
be spent on building. An opportunity 
irred last year to acquire the freehold 
of the Portslade factory and the adjoining 
land. To meet the increased manufacturing 
ements of the brassiere and corsetry 
division, this factory is to be rebuilt and 
derably extended. Work has just 
ited, but will not be completed during 
irrent financial year. Mainly due to 
ng restrictions it has hitherto proved 
ssible to meet the growing demands 
varehouse accommodation at Baldock. 
l existing capacity is inadequate in 
relat to current turnover and we are, 
fore, in process of building a new ware- 
which will provide an additional 
0 sq. ft. of space. The canteen now 
was built during the war, when most 
Baldock factory was requisitioned, and 
not provide facilities compatible with 
velfare standards. A new canteen is, 
‘ore, in Coursé of construction. Owing 
development of the warp. knitting 
partment, for which we dye and. finish 
‘abric, an extension to the dyehouse has 
ne essential. A further air-conditioned 
ng is in course of .erection to house 
‘ull-fashioned hosiery machines, which 
{ be in operation im the second 
of this year. The. estimated cost 
iis building’ programme is £275,000 
will be met out of the company’s 
urces, 
During 1954, we expe 225,000 on 
machinery, and. st ers will be 
Tested to know that all plant, machinery 
‘14 equipment acquired prior to 1946 has 
how been entirely written off. oe 


AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 


I have recently returned from a visit to 
Australia, where I was able to see our two 
factories and meet members of the board, 
the executive, the sales force, and other 
members of the organisation. It is satis- 
factory to be able to report that our business 
in the Commonwealth is well managed. I 
also had contact with many of our prin- 
cipal customers and they all spoke well 
of our products and of the company’s 
prestige. 


The hosiery and underwear business in 
Australia is more competitive than in Britain 
and we have to meet the challenge of several 
capable and aggressive competitors. I am 
glad to report that our organisation in Aus- 
tralia is competent to meet this challenge, 
and stockholders can be assured that, 
although there may be fluctuations in the 
earnings of that company, we have made a 
good investment in this acquisition. During 
the past year the name of the company has, 
or convenience, been abbreviated and 
changed to Kayser Proprietary Limited. 


It will be recalled that this investment 
was acquired on December 15, 1953. Since 
then, we have purchased the small minority 
interest and the company is now a fully- 
owned subsidiary. Although the financial 
year of that company ends for fiscal reasons 
on June 30th, audited accounts have been 
received from the company in respect of the 
calendar year 1954 and, as stated above, these 
results are now incorporated in the accounts 
submitted. It is the policy of our Australian 
company not only to modernise its equip- 
ment, but also to enlarge its range of pro- 
ducts, and these developments will be 
financed out of its own resources. No divi- 
dend has therefore been declared in respect 
of 1953-54 profits, 


ACCOUNTS 


The trading profit as shown in the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account at £1,982,053 
is not comparable with last year’s figure of 
£1,209,472, due to the inclusion of the 
Australian results on this occasion. The net 
profit after providing for Australian taxation 
but before United Kingdom taxation amounts 
to £1,472,451 and the net profit after all 
taxation to £752,664. The preference divi- 
dend and the interim dividend of 10 per cent, 
less tax, already paid required £80,437. Your 
directors now recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, and a 
bonus of 5 per cent, less tax, making a total 
distribution on the ordinary stock of 30 per 
cent, less tax, which together will absorb 
£173,250. 


It is proposed to transfer the sum of 
£137,333 to capital reserve, which, with the 
other amounts now standing to that reserve 
totalling £125,167, will bring this reserve to 
£262,500. It is also proposed to transfer a 
sum of £75,000 to general reserve, thus in- 
creasing this reserve to £1,075,000. After 
these appropriations have been made there 
will remain {£6,770 to increase the amount 
carried forward on the profit and loss account 
in the parent company, and £337,624 to 
increase the balance of profits carried forward 
by the subsidiary companies, the latter re- 
flecting the profits earned by Kayser Bondor 
Limited and Kayser Proprietary Limited 
which have been retained in those companies. 


It is also proposed to utilise the capital 
reserve of £262,500, already referred to, by 
distributing this amount 10 stockholders in 
fully paid ordinary shares of 5s. in the pro- 
portion of one new ordinary share for each 
four 5s. units of ordinary stock held by them 
on April 12, 1955. The new ordinary shares 
will thereafter be converted into stock rank- 
ing pari passu with the existing ordinary 
stock. Fractions will be sold and ordinary 
stockholders. will receive the appropriate 
amount in cash. This distribution is subject 
to obtaining the consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee. In view of the fact that all but 
£200,000 of. the existing authorised. capital 
has been issued, it is proposed to increase the 
authorised capital from f2 million to 
£2,250,000. The necessary resolutions to 
cover the increase in the authorised capital 
and the issue of the new shares will be 
submitted at the extraordinary general 
meeting. 


The ordinary capital of your company is 
low in relation not only to the reserves, which 
have been built. up over. the years, but also 
to the intrinsic value of the assets, and it is 
for this reason that your board feels justified 
in recommending this distribution. Never- 
theless, it is our policy to continue to 
augment the revenue reserves, and also to 
maintain a healthy cash position. There is 
continuous change; mechanical and elec- 
tronic development is unceasing and the need 
may arise at some time to make drastic 
alterations in our methods of production. It 
is to meet such contingencies that this general 
reserve has been created out of profits, which 
have been retained in the business. 


Whereas the consolidated profit and loss 
account includes the Australian figures in 
respect of the past year only, the figures in 
the consolidated balance sheet are com- 
parable in both years. Apart from an 
increase in the stock figure of £416,176, the 
assets call for no comment. More than half 
the increase in stocks relates to the Australian 
subsidiary where, due to the growing demand 
for nylon underwear, larger quantities of 
this more expensive raw material have to be 
carried. Virtually all the raw material utilised 
in the Australian factories has to be imported 
and it is for this reason that larger stocks 
have to be held there in relation to turnover 
than is the case at home. The smaller 
increase in stocks in our domestic business 
calls for no special comment. 


The issued capital of Bondor Limited 
remains unchanged. In my statement last 
year, reference was made to a capital reserve, 
which would appear in the 1954 accounts, 
representing the difference between the cost 
of the Australian investment and of the book 
value of the assets as shown in the balance 
sheet of that company. In fact, the difference 
is £415,534, as shown in Note 3 attached 
to the balance sheets. The taxation equalisa- 
tion reserve of £93,000, which is now free, 
has been transferred to capital reserve in 
connection with the proposed bonus issue 
already mentioned. The £239,044 of 4} per 
cent secured loan is a long-term borrowing 
of the Australian company. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


At the time of the acquisition of the Aus- 
tralian business in 1953 the vendors, Julius 
Kayser and Company, of the USA, agreed 
that, as part of the purchase consideration, 
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the right to use the “ Kayser” name in the 
British Isles should be permanently vested 
in your company. Previously the contract 
governing our relations with Julius Kayser 
and Company provided that in certain 
circumstances the name would revert to 
them in 1975. Under these conditions your 
board considers it appropriate that the name 
of your company should be changed to 
Kayser Bondor Limited—our Trade name 
and the name with which our products are 
associated in the minds of the public. The 
name of the sales company will simultane- 
ously be changed to Kayser Bondor Sales 
Limited. This proposed change of name 


requires the consent of stockholders and is, 
therefore, the subject of the necessary 
resolution at the extraordinary geneial 
meeting. 


THE FUTURE 


As far as the current year is concerned, I 
am as usual reluctant to make any forecast. 
Assuming that business generally continues 
at the same level as in the past twelve 
months, the volume of our domestic sales 
should again increase, but with competition 
intensifying it may be optimistic to anticipate 
a maintenance of profit. margins. 
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It was with very great regret that the board 
accepted Mr G. L. Touche’s resignation 5; a 
director last autumn, due to his desire to 
reduce his commitments. His counsel and 
advice will be missed. 


a our activities expanding year by 
year; the responsibilities falling on our exec- 
tive continue to increase. The results 
due to their enthusiasm, ability and hird 
work, aided by the staff and employees of 
the group at home and in Australia. 

I know that stockholders will wish to join 
me in expressing our sincere thanks to every 
member of the organisation. 





THE MONOTYPE 


CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


YEAR OF INCREASED 


ACTIVITY 


; SIR. GEORGE HARVIE-WATT’S SPEECH 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Monotype Corporation Limited was 
held on April 5th, in London. 


Brigadier Sir George Harvie-Watt, Bart, 
TD, ADC, QC (the chairman) presided, and 
in the course of his speech, said: The year 
now reviewed has fulfilled the promise 
shown last year when I was able to report an 
encouraging increase in our order book. In 
my last statement I drew attention to our 
results during the period 1948-52 as being 
indicative of the abnormal conditions which 
then prevailed throughout the postwar world. 
This was reflected in the subsequent falling 
away in sales during 1953. I am accordingly 
all the more pleased at being able to report 
now upon a year of increased activity despite 
the existence of competitive markets every- 
where. 

A substantial portion of this increased 
business has come from our export markets 
where we have long-established and well- 
spread selling organisations aggressively 
seeking trade. The continent of Europe has 
provided a good volume of orders notwith- 
standing the continuing complications of 
currency restrictions. In Germany, we are 
benefiting from the steps which we took to 
reorganise our affairs there after the end of 
hostilities. Despite internal difficulties, 
France also maintains a satisfactory trading 
position. Sales to Switzerland—a country 
which is most prosperous and active—have 
increased. Holland, whose economy has been 
successfully adjusted to her changed condi- 
tions, has provided increased sales. In 
Belgium, Austria and Italy, our trade has 
been satisfactory. Sales in Scandinavia over 
all have remained steady. A decrease in sales 
to Sweden has been offset by increases to 

Jenmark. Some countries, including Spain 
and Yugoslavia, which since the war have 
been closed to England, are now importing 
our machines. 


BENEFITS FROM GROWTH OF EDUCATION 


In countries further from these shores we 
are benefiting by the developments of print- 
ing and the growth of education. In India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and Thailand, we 
have been working in close co-operation 
with those nationals seeking to overcome the 
difficulties of spreading the printed word 
throughout areas where a~ multiplicity of 
tongues and dialects is deeply rooted. We 
are sure that the time will come when our 
efforts will prove to have been justified. 
Pakistan, regrettably, has found it necessary 
te apply severe import restrictions. These 
remarks apply with equal force to Indonesia, 
where we could send more of our machines 


if the economy of that country allowed the 
necessary licences. 

In the Union of South Africa, together 
with other territories in the African con- 
tinent, business has increased. I have re- 
cently returned from a visit to these areas, 
where I have had discussions with the man- 
agement and close contact with many cus- 
tomers. In the Union itself there are still 
difficulties through import restrictions. In a 
country which is so national in its outlook 
it is surprising to find that despite a cam- 
paign being carried out at the moment to 
buy South African goods, a considerable 
number of books and posters are being 
printed and published in Holland where it 
can be done more cheaply than in the Union 
itself. It is hoped that these conditions will 
be of short duration. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


Turning now to the consolidated balance 
sheet, you will see that our liquid position 
continues to be strong. The excess of current 
assets over current liabilities at the end of 
the year, at £1,639,092, was £192,688 higher 
than at the end of the previous year. Never- 
theless, during the year expenditure on fixed 
assets was £132,547. Some of this is due to 
the rebuilding of our premises in Fetter Lane, 
E.C.4. I am happy to say that these are now 
complete and are in course of being occupied. 
The item of £110,000, appearing in the notes 
to the balance sheet as capital commitments 
is largely due to this rebuilding. 


Notwithstanding the setting aside of an 
increased amount for repayment of dividend, 


we have been able to allocate to reserve an - 


amount of nearly £180,000. In the consoli- 
dated balance sheet this leaves us carrying 
forward the sum of £625,077 by way of 
general reserve and accumulated balances of 
profit and loss accounts. 


Having regard to this, we feel fully justi- 
fied in maintaining the dividend for the year 
at 9 per cent on the increased capital. 
Accordingly, we recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 7 per cent, less tax. The 
total dividend of 9 per cent amounts to 
approximately 6 per cent on the true capital 
employed in the business. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our company is operating, and operating 
with success, in a highly progressive indus- 
try ; an industry in which research is con- 
stantly making new ideas practicable, and in 
which competition is an additional incentive 
for us not only to move with the times, but 
to anticipate them. It is essential, therefore, 
that we devote an increasing proportion of 





our time, energies and resources to research 
and development. Costs of research 
bound to be high and must be incurred long 
before any real reward can be obtained. 
has always been the policy of your compa 
to expend considerable sums on research 
and development, and this year is no 
exception. 


The photo typesetting machine—“ Mono- 
photo ”—to which I have referred in previous 
reports has reached an early manufacturing 
stage. Several machines are completed and 
are now receiving a thorough test prior to 
being made available to the trade. 


We are also developing items for use in the 
lithographic field. One of these is a small 
simplified offset press which, together with 
the manufacture and processing of printing 
plates, is being sold under the trade mark 
“ Rotomaton ” through our subsidiary com- 
pany, Printers Machinery Accessories 
(London) Limited. At the moment, a proto- 
type of a larger machine is at the testing 
stage in our works. We shall be able to 
give full attention to these developments 
now that the defence work upon which 
we have been engaged is coming to 
an end. 


We devote to our developments and new 
products the same care as to quality and relia- 
bility as that which has characterised our 
products for many years. We are well 
equipped for fine engineering in our works 
at Salfords, and you will notice that the 
anual report this year includes some photo- 
graphs taken inside the works, which I am 
sure will be ofeinterest to you. 


The Tenth International Printing Exhibi- 
tion will be held at Olympia in London from 
July Sth-16th this year. It will be nineteen 
years since a similar exhibition was held in 
this country. We shall, of course, be exhibit- 
ing and look forward to meeting there mioy 
of our friends and customers from all pacts 
of the world. 


INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS 


International conditions today unfortu- 
nately appear to be as unsettled as ever and 
the period of postwar re-equipment has 
passed. We are suppliers of capital goods to 
a world-wide market. It follows that the 
result of our business should be examined 
over a period rather than year by year. It 
is always dangerous to make forecasts of 
future prospects, but with all our resources 
I can say with confidence that our comp )1y 
is well equipped to meet any normal di‘fi- 
culties, We have many problems ahead. We 
have the increasing fact of competion. 
There is the problem of increasing cost: of 
manufacture which cannot always be p2ss¢d 
on to the customer or overcome by greiter 
efficiency, and there is the continuing | 
cumulative burden of taxation. Despite these 
difficulties, I am sure that we shall give 4 
good account of ourselves in the current 
year, a view supported by the fact ‘1 
the sales for the first few months of ‘his 
year maintain the level of last year’s corr<s 
ponding figures. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BRADFORD DYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


MR JAMES EWING ON TRADE FEDERATIONS 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Bradford Dyers’ Association Limited 
was held on April 6th at the Midland Hotel, 
Br: ol dG. 

Mr James Ewing (the chairman), who pre- 
in the course of his speech said: A 


sicec, 


year ago, in my annual address, I hinted that 
we could not ignore the effect upon inter- 
national trade of the entry of Japan and 
India into our export markets nor the effect 
of rising costs upon our profits. Costs are 
stil] rising and it has not been possible or 


desirable to pass these increases on to our 
customers. These two factors are mainly 
responsible for a fall of 15 per cent in the 
gross earnings of our home branches. The 
actual drop in yardage over the year was 
only S per cent, the greater part of which 
occurred in the second half of the year. The 


fall in the earnings of our home branches 
was partly offset by an increase of 15 per cent 
in the earnings of our subsidiary companies 


overseas, with the result that the total trad- 


ing profits fell by £147,000, or 6 per cent. 
These results may be considered satisfactory, 
having regard to the circumstances prevailing 
in the second half of the year in several 
sections of the industry. 


DEMAND FOR NEWER FIBRES 


The first quarter of this year shows a 
further falling off in volume in nearly all 
sections of the business, but mainly in the 
spun rayon section. The demand for fabrics 
containing the newer synthetic fibres is grow- 
ing and our speciality branches engaged in 
that section are well employed, fully justify- 
ing the policy of your board in equipping 
these new works with the most modern 
machinery available for the sole purpose of 
dyeing and finishing fabrics containing these 
fibres, which, enhanced by colour and orna- 
mentation contributed by the skill of the 
cyer and printer, are now making their 
presence felt in the fashion world. 


It is not easy to forecast the future of the 
texte industry, which is so dependent upon 
an adequate volume of exports. I fear that 
this year the industry will be faced with still 
keener competition in overseas markets due 
partly to domestic production and partly to 
imports, still growing, from countries such 
as Japan and India. But is there any reason 
for adding to our difficulties by allowing 
imports from India to undermine our home 
market ? Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
I am confident that our inherited skill, our 
wice experience and our ability to produce 
goocs of the highest quality will command 
@ substantial volume of business and keep 
Cur shrunken textile industry well employed. 
There is much uncertainty, particularly in 
-4ncashire, about the Government’s policy 
on this difficult subject of imports of grey 
cloth from India and Japan, and there is much 
anxiety about the effect of the deliberations 
in Geneva upon the General Agreement on 
Tenfls and Trade. We of the finishing 
ncustnies share these anxieties. 


ACCOUNTS 


During the year effect was given to the 
Capulalisation of reserves in the amount of 
41,129,397, in accordance with the resolu- 
bens passed at the extraordinary general 
meeting held on July 20, 1954, thereby in- 
ae the issued share capital to £5,937,428. 

We have been able to add to our reserves 


an amount of £345,516, mostly by appro- 
priations from profits, which, together with 
the increase in the carry forward on profit 
and loss account of £63,152, ‘makes a total 
mcrease of £408,668. The total of our 
reserves now stands at £1,708,017 and, in- 
cluding our share of the reserves of our sub- 
sidiary companies, at £3,909,126. 


Capital expenditure during the year on new 
plant and machinery and buildings amounted 
to nearly £550,000. This is an indication of 
the demand on our resources necessary to 
keep our equipment up-to-date and secure 
the advantage of the latest developments, and 
to provide facilities for processing the new 
man-made fibres which are becoming of 
increasing importance. 


COTTONS AND RAYONS 


In 1954 the UK production of cloth, both 
cotton and rayon, was larger than in 1953, 
the recovery continuing from the depression 
of 1952. The volume of cotton cloth ex- 
ported was, however, much lower and, not- 
withstanding a slight rise in rayon cloth 
exports, the industry has had to depend to a 
large extent on the home market for its off- 
take. Despite the very unfavourable weather, 
the home market, fortunately, remained 
buoyant. 


Exports.—Exports of cotton piece goods 
from the United Kingdom decreased in 
volume by 10 per cent, compared with 1953, 
and were lower than in any year since 1947. 
Rayon and synthetic fibre piece goods exports 
were slightly larger in volume than in 1953, 
and considerably better than in 1952, The 
overall (cotton and rayon) export volume in 
1954 was lower than in the previous year. 


Imports.—The volume of cotton cloths im- 
ported into the United Kingdom in 1954 
was more than two and a half times the total 
of 1953, and was rising towards the end of 
the year. There has been considerable 
concern of late in connection with the 
spectacular increases in the importation of 
Indian grey cloth which is entering this 
country, duty free, and of which a large pro- 
portion is finding its way on to the home 
market at prices well below those at which 
similar goods can be produced in Lancashire. 


TRADE FEDERATIONS 


As regards trade federations in general, I 
am a believer in their value in r ting in- 
dustry ; but in my view all trade federations 
should be registered and should be subject 
to review by a Government department. 
Federations should have nothing to fear from 
such supervision. 

The control of competition is the modern 
way out. During the war, we had a large 
measure of price control, or Government 
auditing of prices. Few industrialists would 
wish to return to unbridled competition with 
all its degrading effects. 

I see a future in well anised trade 
federations, responsible to industry and to 
Government, and if these federations con- 
form to the following general principles, they 
should satisfy the consumer, the employee 
and the investor: 

(1) The federation should in no way 
restrict output. 

(2) The employee, both operative and 


” 
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managerial, should receive an adequate fe- 
ward for his services. 


(3) The industry must provide a fund to 
enable it to replace wastage and for future 
development. 


(4) Prices should be based on cost of pro- 
duction of an efficient unit working to a 
normal capacity, and prices should be subject 
to Government audit. 


(5) The investor should receive a fair re- 
ward for the capital invested in the industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


CURRENT YEAR’S EXCELLENT START 
MR S. ROBERTS’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Hoover 
Limited was held on March 31st at Perivale, 
Middlesex. 


Mr S. Roberts (managing director) pre- 
sided and said: 


It is my intention this year and in future 
years to take the opportunity afforded by the 
annual general meeting to bring shareholders 
up to date on the progress of the company, 
during the first quarter of each financial year. 


We are in the final week of the first quarter 
and I am pleased to say the results are excel- 
lent and constitute a new record in our 
history. 


You will understand that the figures are 
not yet complete, but I am able to say that 
for the first eleven weeks of 1955 our turn- 
over is 2] per cent higher than for the record 
first eleven weeks of 1954. 


I must point out, however, that during the 
quarter we have had to face rising costs of 
materials and a further wage award. It is 
our intention to absorb these higher costs and 
maintain our present low prices which, of 
course, will have some effect on our profit. 


The hire purchase restrictions reimposed 
on February 25th do not appear so far to 
have had an adverse effect on sales in the 
home market—in fact the record week at 
home for all time took place two weeks after 
the announcement of the new restrictions. 


It is a little early to judge yet but we think 
it quite possible that the restrictions over a 
period will have some effect—we shall do our 
best to offset this. 


SUCCESSFUL DEBUT OF NEW WASHING 
MACHINE 


The new all-electric Mark III washing 
machine was introduced in March and has 
had a most successful debut. It has proved 
a great attraction at the “Ideal Home” 
Exhibition and in cities and towns through- 
out the country—it looks as if our problem 
will be to produce in sufficient volume to 
meet the demand we have created. 


The new import restrictions imposed by 
the Australian Government will mean a 
reduction of 334 per cent on domestic appli- 
ances and 20 per cent on our industrial 
motors in our overall exports to Australia. 
This coming at a time when we have just 
launched our steam or dry iron with tremen- 
dous success in that country is most unfor- 
tunate. However, we are making rapid 
progress with production generally at our 
Australian factory and this new regulation 
will spur us to greater efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

In general we are more than happy about 
the first quarter’s results—there is still much 
to do—but with the tremendous loyalty and 
regard that has been shown to me and my 
co by Hoover men and women every- 


where, we are confident in our strength to 


expand our activities still further. 
The repert and accounts were adopted. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


AMALGAMATION FINALISED 
CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION OF 
BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of the Pro- 
prictors of the Bank of Scotland was held 
on April 5th within the head office, Edin- 
burgh. 


The Right Honourable Lord Elphinstone, ~ 
KT, governor of the Bank, presided, and in 
the course of his speech said: 

Since our meeting a year ago the final 
steps in the fusion of the Bank with The 
Union Bank of Scotland Limited have been 
taken. The two Banks were united on 
March 1, 1955, under the Name and Con- 
stitution of the Bank of Scotland. 


The consolidated balance sheet of the Bank 
shows that considerable expansion in busi- 
ness and resources took place during the 


‘year. The total assets of the Bank are greater 


by over £11 million at £222 million and the 
customary strength of the balance sheet is 
fully maintained. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
of the Bank includes for the first time the 
results of a complete year’s trading by both 
Banks.- In comparing the results it should 
be kept in view that last year’s figures in- 
cluded only eleven months’ trading of the 
Union Bank. 


The combined net profits after provision 
for taxation, contingencies and all known 
bad and doubtful debts amount to £630,614. 
Of this amount there was retained by the 
Union Bank £142,213, leaving £488,401, to 
which is added the balance brought forward 
of £186,311, making available £674,712. 
From this there has been transferred to 
reserve for contingencies £100,000 and staff 
pension fund £40,000, leaving £534,712. The 
interim dividend of 7 per cent actual less 
income tax paid October 15, 1954, required 
£173,250 and the final dividend of 7 per 
cent actual less income tax now recom- 
mended will require £173,250, together 
£346,500, leaving a balance carried forward 
by the Bank of Scotland to next year of 
£188,212. To the profits retained by the 
Union Bank of £142,213 there falls to be 
added the balance brought forward by that 
Bank of £65,629, making a total of £207,842, 
of which there has been transferred to 
reserve for contingencies £100,000, pensions 
and allowances fund £40,000, a total of 
£140,000, leaving to be carried forward by 
the Union Bank £67,842, making a com- 
bined balance carried forward to next year 
of £256,054. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


For the greater part of last year the 
country’s economic and financial position 
continued to develop satisfactorily. The last 
two months of our financial year, however, 
saw a complete and largely unexpected 
change in the situation. It became apparent 
that a sudden reversal in the terms of trade 
was adversely affecting the foreign exchange 
position. With internal trade activity and 
consumer demand at new high levels an in- 
flationary position was rapidly growing which 
unless checked held danger for the country’s 
financial stability. There followed two in- 
creases in the bank rate and the adoption of 
measures to control the movements of trans- 
ferable sterling. How successful these actions 
will prove remains to be seen and their 
effect will be carefully watched. But how- 
ever successful they may be for the time 
being they are at best technical expedients 
which cannot remove the fundamental causes 
of the present situation. Government 


ing must be curtailed and the crushing 





burden of taxation substantially reduced 
before our internal economy will be fully 
restored to a sufficiently healthy ~state to 
withstand without undue concern the ebb 
and flow of a constantly fluctuating foreign 
trade. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that the need to stimulate and increase 
exports is as great as ever. Im addition 
the rising level of wages must find 
justification in greater production if genuine 
progress is to be made in the establishment 
of an improving standard of living and 
even if the present standard is to be main- 
tained. 


The report 4nd accounts were adopted and 
the dividend, as recommended, was 
approved. 


Referring to the election of the governor 
and deputy governor, Lord Elphinstone 
intimated * that the time had come when he 
had decided to relinquish the duties of 
governorship of the Bank. It was a matter 
of great satisfaction to him that he was able 
to hand over to his successor the governor- 
ship of a Bank which had been tested and 
found strong and which had now increased 
its stature and especially its closer identifica- 
tion with the West of Scotland by the amal- 
— with the younger but equally virile 

nion Bank. 


He proposed that the present deputy 
governor, Sir John Craig, CBE, DL, LLD, 
be elected governor and that The Lord 
Bilsland, KT, MC, DL, LLD, an ordinary 
director of the Bank, should succeed Sir 
John as deputy governor. 


The appointments having been unani- 
mously approved, Professor George A. 
Montgomery, QC, MA, LLB, on behalf of 
the stockholders, paid a tribute to the services 
rendered by Lord Elphinstone. 








THE RIO DE JANEIRO 
FLOUR MILLS AND 
GRANARIES LIMITED 


The sixty-ninth ordinary annual general 
meeting was held on March 31st in London, 
Mr G. McT. Sheppard (the chairman), 
presiding. 

With regard to the group accounts, the 
chairman emphasised that the Brazilian 
profits had been converted at the free rate 
of exchange as at September 30th last of 
Cr$174.00 to the £ compared = with 
Cr$106.80 in the previous year. Despite this 
heavy burden the group, in terms of 
sterling were able to show a net profit of 
£179,264 compared with £113,135 in the 
Jast accounts. It was, he said, gratifying 
to be able to record the greatly increased 


cruzeiro profits compared with the previous 
year. 


A Presidential Decree on May Ist 
announced the doubling of the minimum 
wage and, notwithstanding efforts on the part 
of the government to curb inflation, the cost 
of living continued to rise and further wage 
adjustments had already become necessary. 


Brazil was now in the throes of an 
economic crisis but the present government 
had already taken certain steps to restrict 
banking credit and had also legislated for 
increased taxation. 


Under the circumstances, the chairman 
said, he found it difficult to make a forecast 
- what a had in store for 

¢ group. Apaft from the necessity of 
increasing cruzeiro earnings, for which they 
would obviously strive, so much depended 
on the trend of the free exchange rates 


in Brazil and the outcome of the steps total 


taken by the govetnment to overcome the 
ovlals: pe 


The report was adopted. 
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REFUGE ASSURANC!: 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASED ALLOCATIONS 0) 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDE 5 


The chairman, in a statement subriitted 
with the 1954 accounts, referred to a rei irk 
by the Chancellor that “ The great and con- 
tinuing need of Britain is for the savings 


aggregate a powerful contribution to {::ure 
prosperity.” He said that it was in the 
regular collection of small savings and 
their investment in productive enterp: 


ses 


that life assurance, particularly “home 
service” life assurance as supplied by 
the company, was sO prominent an! of 


such value to the economic stability of 
the country. 


The combined new sums assured of 
£31,700,000 in the life branches was the 
greatest yet written by the company in any 
year and the sums assured and bonuses in 
force had advanced to £323 million. An 
encouraging start had been made in the 
business of the fire and accident branch 


ALLOCATIONS TO POLICYHOLDER) 


In the ordinary branch a surplus of over 
£1,400,000 was allocated to policyholders to 
provide a bonus on with-profit policies a: the 
rate of £1 12s. per cent on the sum assured 
in respect of each year’s premium due in 
1954 and paid. This rate was an increase 
of 2s. per cent over that of 1953. 


In the mdustrial branch £1,888,000 was 
allocated to policyholders. This sum, together 
with balances from previous allocations, was 
being used to provide additional benefi's in 
the form of a reversionary bonus, that is, one 
under which the additional benefit is payable 
on death or maturity of a policy withou! any 
limitation as to the time within which the 
claim must occur. The bonus was granted 
to premium-paying and paid-up policies (with 
certain exceptions) dated prior to January 1, 


1951, and ranged from £3 per cent of the - 


sum assured for policies dated 1950 to {11 14s. 
per cent for policies dated 1928 or earlier. 
These bonuses were additional to permanent 
increases in sums assured already granted to 
the majority of policies dated prior to 1928, 
and would increase by over £9 million the 
benefits which the company had contracted 
to pay 

The conditions under which paid- 
policies were granted at advanced ages had 
also been improved and certain other 
increases in benefits continued. 


INVESTMENTS 


The company’s investments in ordinary 
shares: increased by £3,400,000 to some 
£14 million—10 per cent of the oul 
assets. 

This large sum represented the aggreyt¢ of 
investments—often of quite modest siz¢—i0 
many companies covering a wide ranz: of 
businesses. ings in debenture stocks 10w 
aggregated £18,300,000, an increas: of 
£2,700,000, Mortgages on property 
£504 mation, bet laces 3 £1,900,000. The 
latter item was largely up of house 
purchase advances to policyholders. The 
- ss the oe Bion 
uring year over million 
and included  Britist 


Government and 
British eee ‘guaranteed securities 
of over £50 million—36. per cent of the 


assets, : 
The chairman. concluded with an — 


1 of appreciation of the. work of the 
during the year. 


ee 
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BIRMINGHAM & 
DISTRICT INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


LARGER REVENUE AND 
DIVIDEND 


eventy-first annual general meeting 


of 1 ompany was held on March 3ist in 


Le a 
| C. Drayton, chairman and manag- 
-ctor, in the course of his speech, 
| am not certain why in a company 
essful as this shareholders should 
ey to have a good speech as well as a 
good report, as it throws a little too much 
sli ipon the chairman. However, I 
suppose you will expect me to say some- 
out the company. 
For the year ended December 31, 1954, 
0 s revenue was £596,500, as against 
’ in the previous year, an increase 
coximately £35,000. That was made 
small increase from the investments 
ted companies of £2,000-odd, while 
eral investments yielded some 
more than in the previous year. 
-ducting expenses, debenture interest 
cation we have a net figure of 
available, as against £261,552 last 
Ve propose that the dividend should 
sed to 30 per cent and, if you agree 
directors’ recommendation, there 
an addition to undivided profits 
t of £40,665. 


NEED FOR INCREASED FARES 


Since the close of the year on December 
31st last Our majn associated company, The 


Birmingham and Midland Motor Omnibus 
Company, have had to pay increased wages. 
That has necessitated, much to their regret 
I ure, an application for an increase in 


It was the proud boast of four associ- 
mnibus companies that up to a few 
go they had not had to increase fares 
above those charged to the public prior to 
I They went right through the war 
like t, but I am sorry to say that since 
the end of the war they have had vicious— 
one might almost say penal—taxation put 
their fuel and, of course, there have 

ecn several wage increases. 


onsiderable amount of the increased 


costs have been absorbed by economies and 
nereased efficiency, but they could not all 
be taken up in that way and the companies 
have had to appear a number of times before 
the ‘Traffic Commissioners to ask for an 


increase in their fares. They did not get all 
» wanted in one or two cases, and some- 
they got nothing, but by and large 
the Commissioners have recognised the 

of their claims and treated our 
ated companies in a right and just 
manner, 

Our quoted investments stand at 
45,.44,000,. and the market value on 
December 31st last was £5,722,000. I do 
no’ think that you should pay a great deal 
o' attention to that figure; it is always 
fluctuating and t6day, with no newspapers, 
‘hould not think that anyone knows quite 
what it is, 

‘his year the directors have been a little 
More generous in their distribution of 
revenue than they have. been in the past. 
They have put to undivided profits account 
Only some £40,000. That is, of course, a 
. ‘ figure, after tax, and I would just add that 
\elr generosity was pted this year be- 
Cause your directors think that there will be 
® icasonable increase in the revenue of the 
company for the current year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JAMES PASCALL, LIMITED 


STRONG AND BUOYANT DEMAND 


MR E. CASSLETON ELLIOTT’S 
ADDRESS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
James Pascall, Limited, was held on April Ist 
in London, Mr E. Cassleton Elliott, CBE, 
FSAA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address: 


Once again I am able to report to you a 
record year for James Pascall, Limited, both 
in terms of sales and of net profit. Our 
trading profit for 1954 shows an increase of 
38 per cent over the previous year, and net 
profit before taxation has also advanced by 
38 per cent. These figures have been 
achieved in face of growing competition and 
in a completely free market, and I think you 
will agree with me that they are a striking 
testimony to the strong position which the 
company has now built up in public favour. 


In my report to _you last year I gave warn- 
ing that, in common with the rest of the 
industry, we were likely to find it increasingly 
difficult to maintain the sales and profits 
level achieved in the, at that time, record 
year of 1953. Although competition has 
proved keen, the demand for Pascall products 
continued strong and buoyant throughout 
the year, and we can now say that whatever 
difficulties may have been encountered else- 
where in the industry they have not so far 
fallen upon us. 


I am glad to advise you that we have again 
increased our export sales, both to dollar and 
soft currency markets. 


The profit on trading was £598,535 as 
compared with £433,007 last year. The total 
charge for taxation is £249,695 as against 
£235,000 last year. 


Last year the surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities was £468,517. This year 
the current assets amount to £1,344,621 and 
the current liabilities are £708,790, so that 
the surplus is £635,83l—a substantial 
increase. The general reserve of £200,000 
is now double that of last year and the 
carry forward is increased by £19,909. 


Last year a dividend of 40 per cent was 
paid on the ordinary shares, and your direc- 
tors have decided this year to recommend a 
dividend of 50 per cent on the ordinary 
shares. 


BONUS ISSUE AND INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


The policy of the board is to bring the 
issued capital of the company into line with 
the capital employed in the business and, 
with this in view, your directors have again 
decided to submit to you a proposal that 
£44,567 of the general reserve shall be 
utilised in paying in full at par for 891,335 
ordinary shares of Is. each and that such 
shares shall be distributed as fully paid to 
the ordinary shareholders at the rate of one 
share for every four shares held. 


When this transaction has been completed 
the authorised ordinary share capital with the 
exception of £2,166 will have been issued. 
Your directors think it advisable to increase 
the authorised ordinary share capital to 
£500,000. Your directors have no intention 
of raising new capital by an issue of ordinary 
shares as they hope to be able to continue to 
finance the business from its ee 

ploughing back into it substantial reserves 
ae ee clei wad Ge tesa ot oon 
shares as has been done for several years past. 

The report was adopted and the board’s 
capitalisation, scrip issue and increase of 
capital proposals were approved. ~ 
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ERICSSON TELEPHONES 
RECORD SALES 


The annual general meeting of Ericsson 
Telephones, Limited, was held on March 31st 
in London. 

Sir Harold A. Wernher, GCVO (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: It is 
very gratifying to your directors to put before 
you another very satisfactory report. Our 


invoiced sales in 1954 constituted a record— . 


no mean achievement. The sales were we 
spread, both at home and overseas, which was 
noteworthy bearing in mind the increasing 
campetition which has developed abroad and 
the currency difficulties which still tend to 
restrict export business, 


During the past few months the home 
demand has improved. Approximately* 
400,000 more telephones were connected by 
the British Post Office in the past year, leaving 
just under 400,000 applications outstanding. 
A long waiting list seems to be a lasting 
feature in postwar economy. New applica- 
tions are in the region of 400,000 a year. One 
can appreciate that saturation point, if there 
is one, must be a long way off. 


Telephone practice is not static and research 
is always going on with the object of improv- 
ing or cheapening the service or providing 
additional benefits. This constitutes an 
important phase of our work. 


The trading profit, before charging taxa- 
tion, but after allowing for all operating 
expenses, amounts to £1,272,732. Out of this 
we have to reserve £694,738 (or nearly 55 per 
cent.) for the Exchequer, leaving £577,994. 
We propose to pay a final dividend of 12 per 
cent and bonus of 4 per cent, free of income 
tax (making 20 per cent for the year). 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JOHN EMSLEY LIMITED 


The eighth annual general meeting of John 
Emsley, Limited, was held on April 4th at 
Bradford, Mr Harold Jaques, ASAA, chair- 
man and joint managing director, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: The profit for the year, 
although showing a decrease on last year, is 
deemed to be satisfactory. It should be 
remembered that from the opening of . the 
wool sales in September to our stocktaking 
date there was a fairly steady decline in wool 
prices, amounting in fact to approximately 
124 per cent. This lower basis has been fully 
taken into account in our stocktaking prices 
at the end of November. In addition pro- 
duction at two of the subsidiary companies 
was handicapped by major plant and build- 
ing reorgamisation during the year. This 
work is now completed and the new plant is 
fully employed. 


The building, plant and machinery have 
been maintained in good condition, and it 
will be seen that capital additions have been 
made during the year of nearly £83,000. 

. Full time running has been maintained 
throughout the year for all machinery that 
could be adequately staffed but production 
has been affected by the alterations. 

¢ Our American companies, distributing our 
goods throughout the States, have increased 
their sales by 25 per cent. ~ 


In regard to prospects for the coming year, 
it is far too early to forecast, but it is general 
knowledge that competition is very keen in 
all sections of the trade and that there is a 
tendency for profit margins to be reduced. 
We are still well employed and have short- 
ened our delivery dates, and our existing 
orders will ensure full runn'ng for some 
months. The report was adopted. 
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TAYLOR, WALKER & 
COMPANY 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 
EXPANDING EXPORT SALES 


LT. COL. W. H. KINGSMILL ON 
CRUSHING TAXATION 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Taylor, Walker & Company, Limited, 
will be held on April 21st in London. 


The following is the circulated statement of 
Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Kingsmill, DSO, 
MC (chairman and managing director): 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—I stated in my last 
report that trading conditions were continu- 
ing to grow more difficult, and you will have 
seen in mewspapers recently that the beer 
trade in the country as a whole continues to 
decline. There is little doubt that this is 
partly due to the changing fashions of the 
public. There are now many alternative 
forms of relaxation of which television is at 
present an important factor. It has to be 
remembered that the majority of those pur- 
chasing television sets and other household 
utensils and furnishings have done so on the 
hire purchase system and this has affected 
the amount of money available for spending 
in other directions. In my opinion this 
situation is comparatively transitory at its 
present volume, and when these extra 
weekly out-goings have been completed 
we feel that the public will once again turn 
to the licensed house for relaxation and good 
fellowship. ; 

There is also a further restriction on spend- 
ing money in the very much higher rentals 
charged nowadays for accommodation, which 
look like being a permanent factor in the 
family budget. 


The standard of comfort in the home today 
is far ahead of that which obtained prewar 
and therefore: considerable expenditure on 
the refurnishing and redecoration of licensed 
premises is necessary to keep pace with the 
higher average standard of comfort expected 
by our customers. 


CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION 
SCHEME 


Last year I stated that a major scheme 
had been formulated for the concentration 
of production, but I regret to-say that the 
company was unable to proceed with this 
owing to the fact that the necessary building 
licences could not be obtained and until 
building became free in November of last 
year we could not commence. I am happy 
to say that we have now obtained all the 
necessary consents for the alterations 
envisaged in my last report and they are well 
under way, but it will mean that the financial 
benefit may not come into operation until 
six months later than I anticipated. 


During the latter part of last year we 
placed On the market in bottled form our 
famous “Main Line” beer at its prewar 
gravity, which has been very well received. 


The new additions to the Alperton Bottling 
Company’s premises have now been com- 
pleted and are in full production. This, we 
expect, will show considerable extra profit 
to your companies. 


In the export markets our sales are expand- 
ing and we are satisfied that the products are 
being more and more appreciated in those 
markets to which they are exported. 


You will see that we show a higher profit 
in the group consolidated accounts, but in 
view of the alterations taking place under the 
major scheme, to which I have referred, it 
was thought prudent to maintain the divi- 
dend, for this year at least, at the same level 
as last year. 


TAXATION BURDEN 


I referred last year to the effects of the 
crippling taxation on the industry through 
the duties on beer. There is little doubt that 
the public require and will pay for a first- 
class article providing the price—and there- 
fore the tax—is not exorbitant. I only hope 
that when the Chancellor presents his budget 
on April 19th he will see “The writing on 
the wall” and will take some steps to 
alleviate this crushing burden on those who 
wish to partake of a wholesome national 
beverage. 
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May I again take this opportunit 
saying how much we owe to the See ont 
hard work of the staff and employees, who 
‘are the backbone of any company and \ ith. 


out whose co-operation even the best 
management must fail. 


AMALGAMATED BANKET 
AREAS 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Banket Areas, Limited, 
held on April 5th in London. 


Major General W. W. Richards, CB, 
CBE, MC, chairman, presided, and the 
following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the vear ended September 30, 
1954: It was not until the closing weeks of 
the year under review that the full benefits of 
the amalgamation with the Fanti and Tamsoo 
Mines were reflected in our overall produc- 
tion and profit figures. We then, in Sep- 
tember, 1954, witnessed an advance of nearly 
6,000 tons-to 78,092 tons in the monthly 
throughput of ore and an increase of £24.25] 
to £49,728 in the monthly mine profit. 


Although these very much | improved 
figures continued for the following six 
months to date, they were only enjoyed, as 
I have said, for one month of the year under 
review, For that reason, we are recommend- 
ing a dividend of 2} per cent for the year 
ended September 30, 1954, as compared with 
5 per cent for the previous year, but, at the 
same time, we are proposing to pay, from 
the profits already earned in respect of the 
current year ending September 30, 1955, an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. 


The total ore reserves, as at September 
30, 1954, were computed at 3,332,541 tons. 
Of this tonnage, 1,816,905 tons averaging 
5.564 dwts over a width of 40.70 inches, 
represented the underground ore; and 
1,515,636 tons averaging 1.845 dwts over a 
width of 123.01 inches the surface deposit 
of the Pepe open-cast section. 


A satisfactory feature of the year’s work 
has been the continued increase in 
efficiencies in each department of the mine 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ORGANISATION AND METHODS 

3ritish Buropean Airways require a Senior Methods Officer to 
study and develop office methods, accounting procedures and paper 
work systems throughout BEA. This is a new and progressive 
appointment, offering wide scope for ability. Applicants should 
have a University Degree or an appropriate professional qualification, 
and the capacity to deal with people at ali levels. Knowledge of office 
machines, including punched card equipment, and good experience 
of methods study techniques essential. Starting salary within the 
range £1,075—£1,375 per annum, Pension scheme. Air travel conces- 
sions.—Details of qualifications and experience to Chief Personnel 
Officer, BEA, Keyline House, Ruislip, Middlesex, quoting Reference 
A.1i6 ee Pa ae 

YHAPPIE LIMITED, manufacturers of canned dog and cat foods, 
€ invite applications for the position of Statistical Officer. 

This is a new position and the successful candidate (male or 
female) will be directly responsible to the Chief Statistician and will 
be concerned both with general commercial and industrial statistics 
and with particular problems, Preference wi]l be given to graduates 
under 25 years of age, with good honours degrees in mathematical 
statistics or in mathematics with a recognised qualification in 
statistics, Post graduate experience in the application of contem- 
porary statistical techniques to practical problems in industry or 
research is desirable, but not essential. 

The starting salary will not be less than £750 per annum, plus 
non-contributory pension, life assurance and sickness benefits under 
a comprehensive .Social Security Scheme.—Applications, giving 
details of career to date, should be addressed to the Personnel 
Officer, Chappie Limited,” Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, and the 
envelope endorsed ‘ Statistical Officer.”” ESS S ee a 
/ LARGE COMPANY in London requires at its Head 
A Office .a Qualified Accountant, preferably Chartered or 
Incorporated, He must have a wide knowledge of account- 
ing techniques, of punched cards operations and other office 
machinery. Applications are especially invited from those 
with industrial experience or with advisory experience in 
large professional firms and who wish to specialise on system 
installations. Previous experience in this field will be an 
advantage.—Box 895. 





*\ARIBBEAN AREA REPRESENTATIVE. Engineer/Commercial 
C type seeks appointment nas British Company. Number 
years experience home/overseas, covering all aspects production, 
sales, buying, stores, transportation, etc. 38 years, keen, and just 
waiting for the right opportunity. Interviews London.—Box 892, 





UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Applications are invited for three posts of Lecturer in Statistics :— 

One on Scale (e), £1,350 per annum, rising to £1,550 per annum ; or 
on Scale (b), £950 per annum, rising to £1,350 per annum, for work 
in connection with mathematical statistics. 

Two on Seale (b), £950 per annum, rising to £1,350 per annum ; 
or Scale (a), £650 per annum, rising to £950 per annum, for work in 
oe with economic statistics and medical statistics, respec- 
tively, 

All posts carry Superannuation (F.S.S.U.) and Children’s Allow- 
ance. Part of removal expenses refunded, 

Conditions of appointment and forms of application should be 
obtained from the undersigned, with whom applications (eight 
copies), giving the names,of three referees, should be lodged not 
later than May 7, 1955. Applicants outside the British Isles may 


submit one copy only. 
The University, Aberdeen. W. S. ANGUS, Secretar) 
Peer OFFICER TRAINEES required by the Philips Group 
of Companies. Several young men, and possibly one or [wo 
women, will be engaged in the near future to work on a variety of 
personnel management jobs in different establishments in the 
Philips Group. Trainees will be employed on specific jobs during 
their period of training, and, if they prove suitable, will be offered 
permanent appointments wherever possible at the end of a training 
period. In any case, it is thought that the training time wil! be 
valuable experience. Candidates should, if possible, have taken, oF 
be taking, the one-year, full-time personnel management course, oF 
the part-time evening course, aad should be of degree standard. 
They should be prepared to move to any part of the country, although 
probably most of the training time will be spent in the London area 
Or In Lancashire.—Applications should be sent in writing to Mr. 
D. F. Hutchison, Chief Personnel Officer, Philips Electrical Industries 
ae, Cary House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, marked 


P.O./1. 
Perea ECONOMIST seeks contact with London area firm. 
His object is to operate a system of market investigation for 
which the research machinery is already established and which 
unearths potential outlets for industrial goods and materials, Me‘hod 
of remuneration for discussion but could include working within 
the framework of the firm.—Box 891. 
GPactous AND LIGHT first-floor office, Knightsbridge. Al! 
= suesioee included, Suitable professional man. Modest renta!.— 
Ox 2. 
XPERIENCED WOMAN PERSONAL ASSISTANT, with German- 
English Shorthand, versed in every kind of administrative and 
office work, seeks congenial position,—Box 896. 
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FOURAH BAY COLLEGE SIERRA LEONE 


(UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM) 

aay ‘ions are invited for the foliowing posts which will be 
October, 1855: 
2 LECTURER in ECONOMICS, to be responsible for organi- 
patio | supervision of courses for Durham degree of B.A. (Econ.). 
Lda RER in ECONOMICS. 

LEX RER. in ACCOUNTING to teach acconmnting at all levels in 
Dur iogree of B.A. (Econ.). Qualifications: degree in commerce 
‘ s or membership of professional accountancy body. 
“a RER in LAW to teach Jaw at all levels in degrees of 
BA and B.A. (Econ.), Candidates should be graduates and/or 
har at jaw. 
F oge, reconstituted in 1950, retains the Christian traditions 
dation by the CMS 128 years ago. 

permanent and pensionable but temporary appointments 
ide Salary scales (groes) : Senior Lecturers £1.370-£1.800. 
ers £790-£1,500 p.a., consisting of basic salary (£880-£1,200 
000), expatriations pay and ¢.o,l.a. Point of entry accord- 
lifications and experience. Furnished houses provided, 
‘ cent of basic salary, Free passages, one each way for 
‘ of service, for persons appointed, wives and up to three 

ider 10 (or an allowance of £50 p.a. for up to three 
nder 16), Generous home leave, normally annual, on 


ier information apply to Secretary, Advisory Committee 
on |) Colleges, 1 Gordon Square, Londen, W.C.1. — Closing 
lal .pplications (six copies), April 25, 1955, 


[Ht ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

I incil of the Institute invites applications for the SIR 
HI PRICE RESEARCH CHAIR OF INTERNATIONAL 

j ICS at Chatham House. 
Hoare Price Professor will be expected to undertake 
vithin his field of study. He will also advise on economic 
the research programme of the Institute, and, where 
ntribute on this subject to the annual Survey of Inter- 

1 fairs. 
who must be British subjects or Commonwealth 
iid be recognised authorities in the field, capable of 
original contribution to the study and understanding 
( ; and economic history in their bearing on international 
( The possession of practical experience of the conduct of 
addition to pan es eg academic qualifications, will be an 
Salary in accordance with experience and age. There is 
butory staff superannuation scheme. 

py ms, giving full details of qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, should be made in writing 
to t retary of the Institute, Chatham House, 10 St. James's 


& , London, §.W.1, and should be received by May 2, 1955. 
} REIGN SERVICE: Principal Instructor at the Middle East 
Centre for Arab Studies, Applications are invited for this post 
at Shemlan, Lebanon,. The Centre, which is under the aegis of H.M. 
Foreign Officé, trains members of the United Kingdom and Common- 
wealth Foreign Services and commercial organisations for service in 
the Arab countries of the Middle East. 
Applicants must have at least a second class honours degree, pre- 
ferably in Oriental Studies or History, and a good knowledge of 


me : r? Arable and of Arab countries; Experience of teaching adults 
Is desirable, 

Salary (subject to U.K, income tax) is on the scale £695 to £855 
(men) and £665 to £750 (women) and a foreign allowance (non- 


taxal (which varies according to the cost of living in the Lebanon) 
is also payeble. The allowance is higher for a married instructor, 
and takes account of dependent children up to the age of 18 years. 
Free furnished accommedation is provided. 


Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
the Personnel Department, Foreign Office, 8 Carlton House Terrace, 
S.v Closing date for receipt of application forms,. April 30, 1955. 


CC SANK RATE MAKE ROOM FOR TAX RELIEF? A careful 
ment of the extent to which dear money has eased Mr 

E s dilemma appears in the April issue of ‘* The Banker.’’ Two 

1 litorial articles discuss the new policy for sterling—the 
tive Approach’*: and the measure of the strains on 
emanating from the outer sterling area—the first full 

¥ f this key question. 

FE m'’ Versus Prosperity is the title of a provocative article 

Balogh, the left-wing economist, also published in this 
sue of ‘‘ The Banker.’ Other contributed articles include 
pital Market—fts Mechanism and Scope,’’ by Sir Oscar 
ind ‘‘ Welsh Industry in the Boom,’ by E. Victor Morgan. 
6d. from bookstalls or 72 Coleman Street, E.C.2. Annual 
n, 30s. per annum, post free. 


()® NISATION and Methods Officer required by well-known 
Midlands Electrical Engineering Company. This is a 
sition and the man appointed will be immediately respon- 
the Chief Executive of the factory for all Organisation and 
ictivities. He should have had several years’ experience 
C lass Of work in the engineering industry. A University 
‘giee and/or Cost and Works Accountancy training is desirable. 
re attractive conditions of service including a four figure 
staff bonus and non-contributory superannuation,—Please 
wo R 1975, A.K. Advg., 212a, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
i KETING RESEARCH. A well-known industrial Company 
at it€s applications to fill an appointment involving responsi- 
for that part of the marketing research function concerned 
¥ nsumer and retailer research. A good honours degree in 
nics with statistics ig an essential qualification. Candidates 
nave extensive knowledge and experience of the techniques 
‘pling and the organisation and contro] of consumer surveys. 
a senior post Tag ample eco for experimentation in 

m 


methods and native development of existing tech- 
-s An attractive starting salary will be id and in certain 
—Stances housing assistance may be available.—Box 885. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Applications are invited for the SMUTS READERSHIP. Candida- 
ture at this appointment will be limited to persons whose work would 
be connected with social and economic conditions in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the words “‘ social" and “ economic” 
being interpreted for this purpose in a wide sense. Pensionable 
stipend: £1,850 a year, subject to certain variations.—Further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Secretary to the Managers of the 
Smuts Memorial Fund, the Old Schools, Cambridge. The closing date 
for the receipt of applications is May 30,1955. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND 
3 SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the aboye Studentships, tenable for 
one year in the first instance and renewable for a further period not 
exceeding two years. The Studentships are normally of the value of 
£250 or £300 per annum. They are offered to candidates who have 
obtained the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University. Applications should be sent not later than 
June 1, 1955, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further parti:ulars and forms of application may be obtained. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

Applications are invited for the newly created post of DIRECTOR 
OF BUSINESS STUDIES. Salary £2,000 a year with F.S.S.U, provi- 
810n and family allowance. The appointment is a new one: the 
Director will be required to take over and develop University studies 
in the field of Business Administration and Management.—Further 

yarticulars should be obtained from the Registrar, the University, 
Seat: Je to whom applications (16 copies) should be sent by 

ay . 1955. 


Moo ee OFFICE, SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS. The 
4 Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
posts. Applications will be accepted up to May $list, but early 
application is advised. The duties include research in atmospheric 
physics, covering the study of cloud structure, synoptic and dynamical 
meteorology, large and small scale diffusion and turbulence, 
climatology, and development of instruments. There is a limited 
number of posts fer forecasting work at the more important centres. 
Successful candidates will be given a cOurse in meteorology before 
being assigned to a research or forecasting establishment for further 
training and experience. In some instances candidates with national 
service obligations can be commissioned in the RAF for forecasting 
duties at RAF stations,. Further information may be obtained from 
the Director, Meteorological Office (M.O.10), Air Ministry, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 

Candidates must be between 21 and 28 during 1955 (up to 31 for 
permanent members of the Experimental Officer class) with a First 
or Second Class Honours degree preferably in physics or mathematics. 
Salaries £492-£885 (London rates for men; somewhat lower for women 
and in the provinces). portunities for promotion to Senior 
Scientific Officer (£1,010-£1,185) and higher posts. 

Application forms from Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 
80 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting No. 852/55 (Met.). 





\ ANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING, A leading British concern, 
4vi with diverse interests at home and abroad, invites 
applications from Economics and Commerce graduates who 
wish to enter industry this year. Candidates should prefer- 
ably have had studies in Accounting, Law and Statistics, and 
be interested in taking a professional accounting qualification. 
Vacancies are available in London, the Midlands and the 
North, and after completion of training there will be oppor- 
tunities elsewhere, both overseas and at home. Men .of ability 
who are looking for a progressive career should write in confi- 
dence to Box . 


RITISH NYLON SPINNERS, LTD., Pontypool, has a vacancy 
in the LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SECTION, the chief 
duties of which consist of the collecting and indexing of published 
information, largely of a.commercial nature, and the provision of 
an information service in this field. Quwalifications in Economics, 
Commerce and Statistics are essential, and it will be an asset if 
candidates can offer previous experience of a similar nature gained 
in the Library of a ancial or commercial organisation. This is a 
responsible poe. with scope for future development.—Apply, in 
writing, to Personnel Manager. 
NTERPRISING AND QUALIFIED MEN required for responsible 
posts in Management. Show initiative by working now for a 
professional qualification, Expert training available by means of 
Pitman Home Study Course.—Write for details to 41, Pitman House, 
Godalming, Surrey. 
\ ARKET ANALYST required for Export Division of Ford Motor 
4 Company Ltd., Dagenham. Degree in economics or commerce 
essential. Must have analytical mind, good knowledge of statistics 
and sales, long-term forecasting. Experience of foreign markets 
and/or motor industry an asset. Age 23/35.—Reply to Salaried 
Personnel Department, quoting reference FMA/PP. 
2 CHARIiERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 
and similar executive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute. 14 New Bridge Street. E.C.4 
ORTUGUESE EVENING CLASSES. All grades.—Portuguese 
Language Committee, 2, Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLO 7186. 
HE ECONOMIST, 1944-1954, including indexes, for sale; unbound; 
good condition.—Offers to Box 8M. 
‘ EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Se.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society: Bar: Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects. 
—Write today for free. prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


G 9/2). 
e METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or ¢all at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





The Economist : Annual-Air Subscription Rates 


Aneic-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 


Au traha: £8.5s. (sterli Gibraltar. ita : 63.1 

Canada : $21.50 or te, c: 07 

ast Africa : £5.5s. Heyyy At > £6 

Egyes : £5.5s, tran: £6 'raq: £6 


cd im Great Britain by Sr 


- CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published 
at 22. Ryder Street, St. James’s, Tae BOA Penuer oc tis levee: tolend 


Israel : £6 Pakistan : £6 
Japan: £9 Rhodesia (N. & $.) : £5.10s. 
Malaya : £6.15s. S. America and W. indies: £7.15+ 


Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or €7.14s. 


Tue Economist Newsparer, Lrp., 
y, April 9. 1955. 


fiw: aaent : > Sesetee 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


2d.; Overseas 2d.— 
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PROPANE DEASPHALTING 


This propane deasphalting and decarbonizing plant went on 
stream recently at Shell’s Refinery, Pernis, near Rotterdam (N.V. 


De Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij). With a maximum oil 3 @) R i. H 3 L; iB 


charge rate of 12,000 barrels per day and a propane circulation rate 
of close to 100,000 barrels per day, this is one of the largest propane yy 7 P 2 R N | i) 
deasphalting installations in the world. The plant was designed 
and engineered by E. B. Badger & Sons Limited in collaboration 


with the Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 





E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED 
99, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Petro-Chentical and Chemical Industries 


Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPN., Badger Process Division, U.S.A. 


